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A texthook-workbook that builds skill through applied exertises 





APPLIED PENMANSHIP provides a complete teaching 


plan for the improvement of a student's handwriting 





skill. A diagnostic chart accompanies the second edi- 





tion. This chart shows the right way of writing small 
letters, capital letters, and joining strokes. It also shows 
the wrong way of writing small letters and capital letters. 


A student is taught in APPLIED PENMANSHIP how to 
write with improved skill in a variety of forms that are 
common in the home and in the business office. This 
textbook-workbook will motivate the student to want to 
improve the legibility of his handwriting. 
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Editorial 





The Obligation to Our Students 


With increasing frequency and increasing intensity, we hear the sounds of 
the awakening of business education to the dawn of a new, more accurate, and 
more realistic understanding of the place of business education in the secondary 
curriculum. Articles have been published in leading publications (see the 
November issue of The Balance Sheet, ‘‘Are You Helping or Hurting Your 
Graduates?’’) and speeches have been made by leaders at secondary and post- 
secondary levels on the issue, ‘‘Is It Valid To Consider The Primary Objective 
Of Secondary Business Education As Being Terminal?.’’ My answer is an em- 
phatic NO and it is heartwarming to note support of that position by an in- 
creasing number of leaders in business education. 


It is perfectly true that some business education students might well be 
better off, because of a number of circumstances, to get a job upon graduation 
from high school. But, if emphasis is placed upon terminal aspects, two un- 
fortunate results occur: 


1. Able young women, and some able young men, are influenced 
to take employment instead of continuing their education. 


2. The image of business education becomes more firmly fixed 
as vocational and terminal in the eyes of the public and 
other branches of education. 


It is a distressing waste of potential to prematurely separate a young person 
of ability from the nurture of the formal education process to take a routine job 
which soon loses its challenge and is extremely unlikely to lead to opportunity 
for the fulfillment of that young person’s capacity. It is almost as bad to submit 
an individual to competition he is ill-prepared to cope with because of the 
almost inevitable discouragement, disillusionment and probable failure. 


Secondary education which is considered terminal generally attracts 
relatively fewreally able students. As the emphasis on higher education increases, 
terminal courses are going to become less popular. Two things are bound to 
happen — reduced enrollment in business education, and many of those who 
do choose business will be the more limited students. As a result, the image of 
secondary business education deteriorates further. This is tragic in that the 
percentage of able students who will be exposed to business career opportunities 
will decrease. Everybody suffers from this; the young person who would have 
found a rewarding career in business; business, because of a shortage of able, 
prospective employees; and, finally, business education because fewer able 
young people are directed or "attracted to it. 


De-emphasize the terminal and emphasize the preparatory character of 
secondary business education. It will increase in prestige, strength, and service. 


Aedetr WiLatadan 


Robert W. Sneden, president of National Association 
and Council of Business Schools ident of Daven- 
port Institute, Grand Rapi 8, Michigan 
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Is Automation as Big a Problem as 
It Appears? 


by M. LLOYD EDWARDS 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


As a result of his survey, Dr. Edwards concludes that we must inte- 
grate the teaching of automatic data processing systems and ma- 
chines into the present business curriculum. 


Automation, with what seems to be un- 
limited potential in the area of accounting 
and other office work, definitely affects 
business education and the business educa- 
tor. Technological improvement carries 
with it, in all phases of business activity, 
one key element — change. In automation, 
because of its unlimited potential, the effect 
of change seems to be magnified. Both the 
personal and technical aspects of change 
confront business education today. If the 
business educator is to meet the challenge of 
change, brought on by automation, he owes 
it to himself and his students to keep abreast 
of the developments that affect business 
education and to evaluate them realistically. 

Schools have not yet been affected to any 
great extent by automation because, in the 
early development of automatic systems, 
industry looked to the manufacturer for 
retraining of old employees and the pre- 
induction training of new employees. Only 
as the movement toward automated account- 
ing procedures stabilizes and becomes more 
general can the formal educational require- 
ments involved in it be recognized and 
accurately evaluated. Recognition of the 
impact and significance of automation ap- 
pears to be slow among business educators. 
The businessman first looked upon auto- 
mated equipment as devices for the engineer 
and statistician. The business educator has, 
for the most part, left education for employ- 
ment in this field to the machine manufac- 
turers. 

Even though attention given to automa- 
tion has been limited thus far in public 
schools, it appears evident now that business 
will ultimately demand preparation of office 
workers beyond the traditional bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand. New demands 
will include a basic understanding of all 
business functions, mathematics of business, 


the relationship between operational units, 
and human relations. To offer such broader 
training in the secondary schools seems to be 
a logical step. However, offering the specific 
preparation required in automatic machine 
operations may never be justifiable at the 
secondary-school level. The one factor 
that seems to restrict specific preparation 
at the secondary-school level of education is 
the extremely high cost of the equipment 
essential to provide a complete training 
program on machines used in automatic 
accounting systems. 

There appears to be no doubt that study, 
research, and careful evaluation regarding 
how best to prepare people relative to auto- 
mation is necessary at this time. Only as 
extensive numbers of people become ac- 
quainted with automated equipment and are 
adequately prepared to work with it can its 
full potential for good be realized. 

It is interesting to note that in published 
material very little appears which specifically 
indicates changes in requirements for initial 
employment in the field of machine account- 
ing. However, in a great number of instances 
there are indications of the types of indi- 
viduals sought to fill the jobs created by 
automated-accounting data-processing units. 
The literature indicates that an individual 
working in the field of automatic data 
processing should possess certain traits, 
abilities, and willingnesses. The personal 
traits deemed desirable are intelligence, 
enthusiasm, and optimism. Each individual 
should also possess an ability to analyze, 
think logically, reason abstractly, perform 
routine work accurately, and understand 
spatial relationships. In addition, indi- 
viduals should be willing to devote much 
time and effort to developing the automatic 
processes and to learning the new task in- 
volved. 
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The traits, abilities, and willingnesses are 
too general to offer much hope for developing 
a simple key for selection of individuals for 
the jobs in an automated system. It appears 
logical to assume that any intelligent indi- 
vidual with some imagination, initiative, 
computational interest and aptitude, and a 
specific interest in the machines and their 
work could be successfully prepared to 
operate the equipment of automation. 

In any discussion of requirements for 
employment in a specific area of endeavor, 
the amount of formal education and the 
amount of work experience must be taken 
into consideration. In the periodical litera- 
ture, very little material is found indicating 
specific changes in education or experience 
requirements for employment in automated 
units from requirements for employment in 
manual units. 

The basic requisites for employment in 
the jobs of automation have changed very 
little, if any, from those required before 
automation. The same personal traits desir- 
able in any competent employee are sought, 
the basic educational attainment of high 
school is required, and individuals with as 
much work experience as possible are in 
demand. This perhaps implies that maturity 
is the most significant factor. 

It appears that the projected drastic 
change in methods and content of business 
courses might be an over-emphasis of a 
vocational area for secondary-school business 
graduates. To further illustrate, the follow- 
ing presentation is based on the results of a 
study conducted in forty-two machine- 
accounting units in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Information compiled concerning desirable 
personal qualities of employees in machine 
accounting, indicates that the following 
generalizations appear to be significant: 
(1) The traits, abilities, and aptitudes re- 
quired in workers in machine-accounting 
units are very similar to those required in 
other office occupations; the stress placed 
on certain specific qualities may be different; 
and (2) the most important traits that indi- 
viduals should possess are the abilities to 
think logically, to get along with other 
people, and to adapt to new situations. 

Opinions varied extensively between 
supervisors of machine units analyzed rela- 
tive to specific subjects that should be in- 
cluded in the educational backgrounds of 
individuals preparing for entry into this field 
of employment. The differences of opinion 
resulted from variations in the functions 
performed by the units and the experiences 
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of the supervisors. A significant number 
reported study in the following subjects to 
be indicative of good formal preparation: 
(1) for supervisors and machine operators, 
accounting and mathematics; (2) for key- 
punch operators, typewriting is essential. 


Another factor to be considered in educa- 
tional background is the specific machine 
preparation required of individuals in the 
field of automatic-data processing. In the 
forty-two units involved in this investiga- 
tion, eleven unit supervisors indicated that 
there is no special preparation required of 
any individuals seeking employment in their 
machine-accounting units. Six supervisors 
indicated that experience in the operation of 
punched-card machines is required in lieu 
of any specific instruction, two indicated 
that on-the-job training provided all the in- 
struction needed, and the remaining twenty- 
three supervisors indicated that one or more 
of the machine courses offered by the local 
IBM school fulfilled requirements for em- 
ployment. 


Some of the supervisors expressed specific 
opinions concerning the value of special 
machine preparation. In several instances, 
it was indicated that to be meaningful, a 
special machine course should be preceded by 
experience in actual operation of punched- 
card equipment. In one instance, it was 
emphasized that only after three months of 
experience could a machine course be of 
value and that after one year of experience, 
the course would be of no value at all to 
an individual. In other instances, it was 
apparent that the basic philosophy of the 
utilization of machines was based on the 
fact that the machine is a tool for data 
processing. An understanding of the com- 
pany and of general business information is 
more desirable than specific machine prepa- 
ration. 


From the foregoing material, it is apparent 
that the general requirements in Oklahoma 
City for employment in the field of machine 
accounting have not been established to a 
point that generally-accepted practice is 
evident. However, there is information on 
which to base the following generalizations: 
(1) High-school graduation is a minimum 
requirement; (2) Accounting and mathe- 
matics often are required subjects in the 
educational backgrounds of supervisors and 
machine operators; (3) Typewriting skill is 
frequently required of key-punch operators; 
and (4) Special schools conducted by the 
machine manufacturers and distributors 

(Continued on page 12) 





A Combined Office 
Machines and Office 
Practice Course 


by CLOVYS L. HARVEY 
BROAD RIPPLE HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


If you are pressed for sufficient time to cover all 
areas of instruction needed by your students, why 
not try combining some courses as suggested in this 





Many schools are finding it increasingly 
difficult to provide complete training in 
office machines courses even when adequate 
equipment is available. Many schools are 
too small to justify offering a course in office 
machines. In the larger schools where the 
emphasis is placed on the academic subjects, 
there just isn’t room in the student’s program 
for many of the vocational courses. A com- 
bination of an office machines and office 
practice course will fit into both these school 
programs very well. 

There are many students for whom train- 
ing in machines and office practice is needed. 
Some pupils want the course for strictly 
vocational reasons; others want the training 
as a reserve or an emergency skill. Although 
they have other plans for their future, this 
course might be of value under unforeseen 
circumstances. Students also need a skill in 
seeking part-time or summer work while 
attending college. Many parents realize the 
value of vocational training and insist that 
their children make room for some office 
training in their program. Some students 
because they are deficient either scholasti- 
cally or financially know their high school 
training will be terminal. A relatively small 
group of students who have no real purpose 
in mind sign up for the office practice 
course because it “‘sounds like fun.” 


Grading Period 


1 
First Calculator 
Second Office Practice 
Third Office Practice 


article. 


In an attempt to meet the needs of the 
above-mentioned groups at Broad Ripple 
High School, a combination course is offered 
as a fourth semester of typewriting. This 
course combines as many projects in office 
practice and machine operation as time will 
permit. In addition to developing market- 
able skills, the students will discover areas 
of interest and talent. 

The main purpose in offering the com- 
bined course is to provide as many voca- 
tional experiences as possible. A school 
should have adequate equipment to train 
for local employment needs. Additional 
equipment should be added in communities 
where surveys show it is needed. The course 
is taught at Broad Ripple High School with 
the following equipment in the advanced 
typing room: 


13 manual typewriters 
12 electric typewriters 
12 key-driven calculators 
2 printing calculators 
1 adding-listing machine 
2 transcription machines 
1 electric typewriter 
1 stencil duplicator 
1 spirit duplicator 


The combined course is set up on a 
rotation plan as shown on the following chart. 


Groups 
2 3 
Office Practice Office Practice 
Calculator Office Practice 


Calculator 
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Office Practice 























At the beginning of the semester the class 
is organized into three groups. Group 1 is 
designated as the calculator group. During 
the first six weeks, Group 1 is assigned to 
the key-driven calculators. A textbook- 
workbook is used which enables the students 
to get most of their instruction from the 
printed copy. When something of a more 
difficult nature is encountered, group in- 
struction and teacher demonstration help 
the students over the difficult areas. Each 
day’s work is considered skill-building prac- 
tice, and daily marks are not kept. Progress 
is measured by giving periodic tests. The 
tests come usually after each five days of 
practice. Tests are made up by selecting 
problems from lessons previously completed. 
Until enough samples have been taken to 
establish a standard of achievement, evalua- 
tion marks are determined by a combination 
of class average and teacher judgment 
of the problems completed correctly. Tradi- 
tional letter marks are used when the group 
is assigned to the key-driven calculators. 

Groups 2 and 8 are started on an office 
practice set consisting of forty jobs. (There 
are several office practice sets with work 
papers on the market.) The use of a point 
system encourages more individual effort and 
results in a better production rate from the 
students. Points of evaluation range from 
five down to zero for each job completed. 
At the beginning of the office practice set 
the students are given the following grading 
scale which applies during the first grading 
period: 


Grade Points 
A 75 
B 65-74 
_& 50-64 
D 40-49 


After six weeks of experience the students 
are able to produce work faster and with 
greater accuracy, so the scale is “stiffened” 
slightly. During the second grading period 
on the office practice set the following scale 
is used: 


Grade Points 
A 100 
B 85-99 
> 65-84 
D 55-64 


The point scales are based upon a time 
schedule of ten minutes for warm up and 
timed writings (two each week) and thirty 
minutes for project work. All work is done 
in the classroom and no homework is assigned 
nor permitted. 
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The scales shown will give a fairly reliable 
measurement of the students’ thinking and 
typing production abilities. Each student 
works at his own rate. As a job is completed, 
the student arranges, staples, and places it 
in a receptacle for incoming jobs and goes 
promptly to the next job. Jobs do not have 
to be done in order, but there must be no 
missing jobs by the end of the grading 
period. This permits the student to complete 
a short job when little time remains in the 
period, rather than start a longer or multiple- 
carbon job. Since no missing jobs are per- 
mitted, students can’t “shop around’’ for 
easier jobs in order to get more points. The 
teacher evaluates each job that is handed in 
on the basis of typing accuracy (neat erasures 
are permitted), how well directions are 
followed, neatness and accuracy in as- 
sembling, etc. 

No attempt is made to proofread in detail 
every job completed. It takes only a few 
days at the beginning of the course to learn 
who the inaccurate typists are and the 
students whose papers require more critical 
examination. As jobs are checked and the 
points recorded, students are called up and 
their errors discussed. The student is given 
the carbon copy to be placed in her personal 
file. Students are expected to keep a record 
of their points earned so they may compare 
their daily progress with their six-week goal. 

There are opportunities in payroll, in- 
ventory, and invoice problems for students 
to make calculations on the printing calcu- 
lators and adding machines. As evidence of 
the students’ work on these machines, they 
are required to attach the machine tape to 
the jobs before submitting them to be 
checked. Student helpers may relieve the 
teacher in instruction on the machines. One 
of the office practice jobs, preferably some- 
thing containing straight copy, is required 
to be done on the electric typewriter in 
order to let each student gain the operating 
experience on the machine. 

During the time students are working on 
office practice jobs, they are assigned five 
periods at the transcription machine. Pre- 
dictated transcription materials are used. 
Sufficient dictation material is available for 
the entire week. The student is encouraged 
to type the dictated letters at maximum 
speed in order to earn points, two points are 
given for each letter typed. One point is 
deducted for each misspelled word. Two 
errors and the letter has no point value. As 
soon as a student completes her work on 
the transcription machine, she is expected to 

(Concluded on page 17) 





Instrument Training Techniques for 


Business Education 


by ROBERT J. RUEGG 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 


In this article Mr. Ruegg describes briefly some of the great strides 

that are being made in the use of the Controlled Reader for building 

skill in typewriting, transcription, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, beginning shorthand, and calculating machines. 





DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENT 
TRAINING IN THE READING 
FIELD 

THE TACHISToscopE. ‘The Tach- 


istoscope, which was first pub- 
licized in the 1850’s, was the 
original instrument developed for 
the reading area. Tachistoscope 
training involves the presentation 
of a series of timed exposures, 
generally ranging in speed from 
one second to 1/100 second. These 
short exposures cause the trainee to 
“reach out” visually in an aggres- 
sive manner, to react to and appre- 
hend with more attention what was 
seen, to form a more vivid mental 
impression of the visual stimuli, and to 
organize the material in such a way as to pro- 
long its retention.! The use of the tachisto- 
scope is extensive in basic reading programs, 
number perception training, spelling, and 
other activities where rapid seeing and 
stronger visual memory is desired. 

THE CONTROLLED READER. During the early 
1900’s, educators were investigating tech- 
niques designed to give the reader a more 
efficient “motor” attack in order to develop 
more efficient reading habits. In 1931, the 
first practical device for reading instruction 
was made available. This was the Metrono- 
scope, developed by James Y. Taylor, Earl 
A. Taylor, and Carl C. Taylor, and released 
by the American Optical Company. The 
Metronoscope was a triple-door device for 
exposing segments of lines of print in a left- 
to-right fashion. The instrument pro- 








vided for the continuous assimila- 
tion of graded content at control- 
lable reading rates. Since the devel- 
opment of the Metronoscope, a 
number of adaptations of left-to- 
right control have been intro- 
duced for reading training.” 

In 1947, Stanford E. Taylor 
began developing the Controlled 
Reader, which today has a number 
of important’. values which were 
not previously available for read- 
ing training. The Controlled 
Reader presents reading material 
in a’ continuous, smooth, left-to- 
right motion with only a” portion 
of each line exposed to the "reader at 
one time. The student is encouraged 
to keep moving with the copy without 
stopping too long on any one word and 
without regressing to previous material. 
The smooth flow of reading copy pre- 
sents a more realistic training atmosphere 
since the student is never presented with too 
much material, allowing him to wander, or 
too little material, stifling his perceptual and 
interpretive processes. Results obtained with 
Controlled Reading techniques in reading 
classes have shown the development of 
better coordination and mobility, directional 
attack, and visual comfort. Reading stu- 
dents also develop orderly perception of 
reading material, heightened attention and 
concentration, faster thinking and more 
rapid reading, improved ability to organize 
thoughts, and better comprehension.’ 





1Stanford E. Taylor and Helen Frackenpohl, Tach-X Techniques (Huntington, New York: Educational Develop- 


mental Laboratories, Inc., 1958), p. 1. 


*Stanford E. Taylor and Helen Frackenpohl, Controlled Reader Techniques (Huntington, New York: Educational 


Developmental Laboratories, Inc., 1960), p. 1. 
3Tbid., pp. 6-17. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENT TRAIN- 
ING IN THE BUSINESS EDUCATION FIELD 

Over the past few years, instrument train- 
ing in business education has been conducted 
primarily with the tachistoscope. In skill 
subjects such as typewriting, the tachisto- 
scope has been used to control and develop 
the “seeing” activity with a carry-over of 
concentration and motivation to the finger 
responses. ‘The pressure applied to finger 
responses could not be continuously or 
accurately paced due to the nature of the 
instrument. 

The Controlled Reader, with its con- 
tinuous, controllable left-to-right motion, 
has brought timed pacing of visual material 
into the business education field. A slow- 
speed Controlled Reader, known as the Skill- 
Builder Controlled Reader, was developed 
for presentation of those business education 
materials which require students to follow 
the reading activity with a “response.” For 
example, a student’s reading speed may be 
300 words a minute while his typing or tran- 
scription speed may be 30 words a minute. 
Through the presentation of business educa- 
tion material at a teacher-controlled pace, 
students are compelled to concentrate on 
continuous responses throughout each train- 
ing session, to reach out for new speed and 
accuracy goals, and to develop proper tech- 
niques under teacher direction. 
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BASIC VALUES OF SKILL-BUILDER CON- 
TROLLED READER TRAINING IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


pacinG. The Skill-Builder Controlled 
Reader operates at speeds from 2 to 18 lines 
a minute. Translated into typing terms, the 
teacher may present typing copy to students 
at speeds from 12 to 108 words a minute with 
a speed increase of 6 words a minute with 
each turn of the speed control dial. By being 
able to pace material at and above the 
student ability level, the teacher has greater 
control over skill development. 

CONCENTRATION. When students are 
attempting to respond at or above their cur- 
rent skill levels, concentration is so intense 
that no outside thoughts or noises affect their 
completion of instrument training exercises. 
Through concentration on the job at hand, 
skills are rapidly developed. 

MOTIVATION. During experimentation, stu- 
dent reaction to having to work under pres- 
sure was observed. It was interesting to note 
that almost all students were quite eager to 
work in a pressure situation. Motivation 
remained at a high pitch as long as the 
teacher presented material at appropriate 
speed levels. 

SELF-STUDY HABITS. Observation of stu- 
dents working from the textbook before! and 
after instrument-training sessions has shown 
that they are acutely aware of their tech- 


to 


Dr. Mearl Guthrie, chairman, Department of Business Education, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, conducting a shorthand class with Skill-Builder Controlled Reader 








nique problems and work harder to correct 
them. For example, typing students who 
may normally turn their heads from copy to 
keyboard find that this is not possible during 
instrument training and are encouraged to 
practice from the text with their eyes on the 
copy. Mathematics students strive mentally 
to compute textbook drill problems at a 
faster pace when they realize they must 
respond at high speeds during instrument 
training. 

TEACHER OBSERVATION. One of the most 
rewarding values of instrument training 
comes from the ability of the teacher to 
recognize student problems immediately. 
By watching students who are responding 
under pressure during instrument training, 
the teacher can immediately observe faulty 
techniques. By listening during typing or 
ten-key training, where sound accompanies 
each response, the teacher can tell whether 
the projection speed is too slow or too fast, 
whether students are behind in their reac- 
tions, or whether students are working below 
their current skill level. 

Where instrument training is in use, the 
teacher must allow the class to direct the 
speed at which they progress. The teacher 
must remain alert to each group’s ability 
level and adjust the projection speeds ac- 
cordingly. 

GENERAL SKILL-BUILDER CONTROLLED 
READER TECHNIQUES FOR BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

GROUPING. In almost all instrument train- 
ing programs, students must be grouped 
according to their ability levels. Once 
grouping has taken place, two groups may 
work from textbook material in the usual 
manner while a third group responds to 
instrument training. Later, a second group 
may take instrument training while the first 


TYPICAL SCHEDULE FOR TEACHING A 50-MINUTE 
PERIOD WITH THREE GROUPS 



































GROUP 
TIME A | s | ¢ 
:10 General Instructionand Text Assignments 
:10 Instrument | Text Text 
Training Assignment | Assignment 
:10 Text Instrument | Text 
Assignment | Training Assignment 
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and third groups work from the textbook. 
The same lesson plan and the same basic 
materials may be presented to all groups 
during a class period with the only change 
of presentation being the speed of projection. 

Some teachers may feel that students will 
resist grouping. This, however, has not been 
the case. It has been found that most stu- 
dents are much happier and progress faster 
when placed in a group where they can com- 
pete with students on a similar skill level. 
The lowest speed group will make better 
gains under group training than when com- 
peting with the class as a whole. 

The entire class may work as one group 
during segments of each class period. They 
may receive general information and in- 
structions and, in the case of typewriting, 
take textbook timed writings as one group. 

In most classes, it is recommended that a 
maximum of three groups be established. 
Although some classes can work well with 
two groups for a period of time, a third 
group may need to be established if the skill 
variation becomes too wide. 

INSTRUMENT TRAINING TIME. During initial 
instrument training, it is suggested that each 
student receive approximately 10 minutes 
of instrument training during each class 
period. If additional time is desired during a 
class period, students can be given 10 
minutes at the beginning of the period and 
10 minutes at the end with textbook practice 
between, rather than 20 minutes at one time. 

Daily instrument training should progress 
until students approach their potential skill 
level. If the teacher requires more time for 
the introduction of new theory during ad- 
vanced courses, it is possible to present two 
instrument sessions each class period while 
retaining three groups. In such a program, 
instrument training is presented to the slow 
group daily, the middle group on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and the fast group 
on Tuesday and Thursday. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT SKILLS. Student 
skills are measured during instrument train- 
ing by having at least one graded exercise 
turned in each day and counting the number 
of response errors made. The teacher must 
remember that during instrument training, 
when students are responding at a “‘teacher- 
set” pace which is above the student skill 
level, errors of omission must be expected. 

Student skills on textbook exercises are 
measured in the usual manner. Textbook 


and instrument training results present the 
teacher with a complete response picture for 
each student, a picture which should be used 
for future planning of classroom activity. 
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It has been found that students like to 
proofread for errors from the beginning of 
training. ‘They are encouraged to record 
their daily error counts with the idea of 
continuously reducing the number of errors. 
In this way, students compete with their 
previous scores and are completely aware 
of their progress without having to wait for 


papers to be graded or report cards to be 
issued. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUMENT TRAINING TECH- 


NIQUES FOR’ BUSINESS EDUCATION 
COURSES 


BEGINNING TYPING By observing students 

responding to instrument training, it has 
been discovered that some technique prob- 
lems such as head swing from copy to key- 
board may be a direct reaction to current 
teaching techniques which include the rapid 
introduction of the keyboard. There is a 
strong possibility that the keyboard presen- 
tation may be so fast for some students that 
frustration is forced upon them to the point 
where they are not sure of any key locations. 
It is felt that no one speed of keyboard 
presentation is satisfactory for all students. 
As a result, escape habits such as head swing 
are forced upon the student. In experiments 
where students were allowed to progress to 
new keys at their own pace, they did not 
develop head swing and were not frustrated 
by keyboard reactions even though they were 
responding under instrument training pres- 
sure. 
_ To help students gain self-confidence dur- 
ing the oral introduction of keys, they were 
instructed to watch their typing papers so 
that they would know immediately when 
they had produced an incorrect response. 
Self-confidence was built so rapidly and at 
such an early stage that students were not 
tempted to look at their typing paper during 
subsequent instrument training and textbook 
practice. 
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Beginning typing classes were grouped for 
instrument training as soon as skill variation 
was noticeable. This occured as early as the 
third or fourth day of instruction. After 
grouping, textbook and instrument training 
proceeded in the normal fashion. 

TYPING-SKILL DEVELOPMENT. Skill develop- 
ment beyond the keyboard introduction 
proceeds much as before with a greater 
number of special exercises, vocabulary 
previews, and timed writings being pre- 
sented. Manipulation exercises, timed 
presentation of instructions on such machine 
operations as margin setting, tabulation 
controls, and the margin release key, are 
introduced to insure rapid use of machine 
controls. 

Through being paced with the instrument, 
students previously hampered with typing 
plateaus are continuously encouraged to 
reach out for higher speeds, thus reducing 
leveling off points during skill development. 

BEGINNING SHORTHAND. At an early stage 
of training, students read shorthand outlines 
from projected copy. By responding under 
pressure to outline material in an oral read- 
ing situation, students grasp the material 
with high accuracy and speed. If students 
miss an outline, the teacher may repeat the 
same line with the push of a button. The 
teacher may also stop projection on an 
outline for spelling or discussion of theory. 

When transcription training is initiated, 
the projection speed may be reduced so that 
students can transcribe by pencil or type- 
writer. In this way, the teacher can judge 
better each student’s ability. 

SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION. During the 
dictation period, many teachers dictate a 
filmstrip letter at a speed which every stu- 
dent can write with comfort. This letter is 
in addition to the normally dictated letters. 
During transcription, students transcribe 
the filmstrip letter under timed conditions 
from their own notes. Later, the same letter, 
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with perfect outlines, is presented with the 
instrument at speeds above the group’s 
ability level to encourage faster responses to 
shorthand outlines. 

With instrument training, shorthand out- 
lines may be presented at a challenging tran- 
scription speed for each group. While one 
group is transcribing from projected outlines, 
the other groups are transcribing from their 
own notebooks in the usual manner. 

BOOKKEEPING. A basic problem for all 
bookkeeping students is to make fast, 
accurate decisions about such things as 
whether an account should be debited or 
credited, whether it is an asset or liability, 
and whether it increases or decreases the 
account balance. Automatic responses are 
encouraged when students respond to drill 
materials at a timed pace. After each exer- 
cise is presented, it is usually repeated at a 
slower pace while student responses are 
checked and the proper answers are ex- 
plained by the teacher. Similar exercises are 
presented at the same or higher speeds until 
student reactions are accurate and rapid. 
When basic knowledges have been well 
developed, students grasp future bookkeep- 
ing theory with less difficulty and in a shorter 
period of time. 

FiLinG. Alphabetic and numerical training 
is presented to students in instrument train- 
ing sessions prior to the introduction of filing 
rules in order to build the basic skills upon 
which filing is based. When filing rules are 
introduced, alphabetic and numerical deci- 
sions are secondary to the application of the 
rules themselves. 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. The mathematical 
processes are presented at a _ teacher-set 
speed to encourage rapid mental computa- 
tion. The training program begins with easy 
material and slowly develops into more 
difficult problems as student skills increase. 
Since students are working under paced 
conditions, concentration is held at a high 
level so that skills develop rapidly. Once 
fast, accurate mental computation and 
analysis of story problems is developed, more 
complicated problems and theory are not so 
difficult. 

TEN-KEY KEYBOARD TOUCH TRAINING. As in 
typing, the initial technique training for the 
ten-key touch operator is watched carefully 
until the operator develops proper habits. 
Only after the operator is “touch” operating 
is instrument training introduced. ‘Ten-key 
touch training with instruments has been 
developed to the point where students are 
being trained in the basic touch skill on 
three-digit materials in two hours. 
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Is Automation as Big a Problem 
as [It Appears? 
(Continued from page 5) 
have been conducive to the preparation of 
machine-accounting personnel. 

Information concerning work experience, 
when considered along with the educational 
requirement, indicates that persons having 
completed high school but not desiring to 
continue their formal education have oppor- 
tunities for employment in the field of 
machine accounting. However, such oppor- 
tunities exist at the lower job classifications 
and advancement may not be rapid. 

The data indicated that on-the-job train- 
ing and training opportunities offered by 
punched-card equipment manufacturers and 
distributors are the two primary sources of 
instruction on this type of equipment at the 
present time. Of the 329 individuals involved 
in this study, having gained knowledge of 
the operation of punched-card equipment, 
314, or 95.4 per cent, received their initial 
training through on-the-job training or 
manufacturer’s training courses. 

At this stage in the development of auto- 
matic systems, it appears that business will 
not require any drastic changes in present 
business education programs. 

Business educators in secondary schools 
undoubtedly should endeavor to put more 
emphasis on the development of problem- 
solving ability, logical-thinking ability, 
ability to get along with people when they 
work close together, and the ability to 
adapt to change. In addition, students 
should perhaps be encouraged to study more 
mathematics, bookkeeping, and typewriting, 
all of which are fundamental to machine 
operations. 

Of perhaps greatest significance is the fact 
that business educators should engage in 
more intensive and extensive endeavors to 
understand what is currently being done and 
what the future implications are in machine 
accounting. The field is still relatively new, 
expansion is rapid, and the multi-billion- 
dollar business may ultimately have a re- 
sounding impact upon’ education for 
business. 

Persons having responsibilities in educa- 
tion for business should begin immediately 
to resolve the vocational education problems 
resulting from changes in the way routine 
clerical work is being accomplished. They 
should more effectively recruit, prepare, and 
otherwise enable young people to gain initial 
employment and to advance appropriately 


on the job. 
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Attention Business Teacher! 


Are You 


a Reeruiter for Business-Teacher 


Edueation? 


by ELMER L. SCHICK 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


There are many capable business students who would make 
excellent business teachers. Are you doing all you can to swell 
our ranks? 


Leading business educators feel that you, the 
high school business teacher, play a most 
vital role in the recruitment of capable young 
people into the field of business-teacher edu- 
cation. How effective are you as a 
“recruiter”? This question stimulated our 
chapter of Pi Omega Pi to make a state-wide 
survey last year to determine the extent to 
which Florida business education teachers 
are using effective recruitment practices. 

This survey was made by means of a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire presented 
various practices, techniques, and devices 
that a business teacher might utilize in an 
effective program of recruitment. The busi- 
ness teacher was asked to indicate his opin- 
ion as to the importance of these factors and 
the extent to which they are being used by 
him and his school. Of the 219 business edu- 
cation teachers solicited (a questionnaire was 
sent to each high school having a business 
education program), 114 responses were re- 
ceived. 

Of the 114 respondents, 110 indicated that 
they felt recruitment is a responsibility of the 
business teacher, 3 indicated they felt no 
responsibility, and 1 did not answer the 
question. Although 97 per cent of the re- 
spondents recognized this responsibility, the 
fact that 105 questionnaires were not re- 
turned may indicate widespread indifference 
to the problem of recruitment and the role 
the teacher plays in this program. One hun- 
dred and nine teachers stated that student 
interest in teaching as a career is favorably 
or unfavorably influenced by the teacher’s 
attitude and actions both inside and outside 
the classroom, 4 gave no answer to this ques- 
tion and 1 answered “‘No.”’ The summary of 
these responses would seem to emphasize the 
vital role that a teacher can play in selling 
teaching as a career. 
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In the schools which returned the ques- 
tionnaire, there was a total of 11,551 grad- 
uating seniors; of this total, 19 per cent 
(2,307) planned to enter college for the pur- 
pose of preparing for teaching and 130, or 
5 per cent, of the 2,307 figure planned to 
enter business teacher education. How do 
your graduating classes match up with these 
percentages? ‘The last section of the ques- 
tionnaire asked for any remarks the teachers 
might have. The most frequent comments 
were concerned with the reasons why stu- 
dents do not plan to attend college and enroll 
in the teaching field. The reasons given 
were: (1) students are financially unable to 
attend college, and (2) the unattractiveness 
of low-scale teachers’ salaries. 

Of the recruitment devices that are avail- 
able, our chapter was interested in determin- 
ing those that Florida business teachers 
judge to be of greatest importance while at 
the same time being used widely by these 
teachers in their schools. Of all the devices 
and practices listed on the questionnaire, the 
following received the highest ratings in 
terms of both importance and use: 


Class discussion of business teaching as 
a career 

Individual conferences with “promising” 
students 

Display posters on teaching business sub- 
jects as a career 

Future Teachers of America chapter in 
the school 

Encouraging pupils other than business 
““majors’’ to take business subjects 

Giving cadet teaching responsibilities to 
interested students 

Discussing prospects for business-teacher 
education with other faculty members 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Warmups for General Business 


by LOY E. PRICKETT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Eliminate your worries about discipline at the beginning of 
the class period. Provide the students with constructive 
assignments. 





All teachers agree that a learning 
atmosphere is extremely important 
in teaching a class. However, nu- 
merous teachers want to know 
what can be done specifically to 
ensure that a learning atmosphere 
will prevail in each class that they 
teach. Almost all people in the 
field of education will agree that 
no one set procedure or approach 
to teaching will work for each and 
every teacher. In this article a 
procedure is explained that was 
tried and found to be extremely 
effective for me when I taught gen- 
eral business and bookkeeping. It 
also has been of great benefit to student 
teachers that I have supervised during the 
past several years. I first tried the idea as a 
result of an evaluation of the methods used 
in teaching typewriting. 

Most teachers of typewriting write the 
warmup assignment on the chalkboard at 
the beginning of the period. This warmup 
assignment is to enable the student to de- 
velop readiness for the day’s lesson in type- 
writing as well as the techniques necessary 
for adequate performance. The same idea 
works equally well in a general business class. 
The students need to come into the general 
business class and find a ““warmup”’ assign- 
ment on the chalkboard. This warmup 
assignment should be a regular part of each 
day’s activity for the students. It motivates 
them to use their time most effectively. One 
thing, however, needs to be stressed regard- 
ing this “warmup” assignment. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the activity be worth 
while as far as the students’ understanding 
is concerned. It means that the activity 
should contribute either to the day’s activity 
or as a review or continuation of yesterday’s 
activities. The purpose of the warmup 
should not be just to consume the time of the 
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students, but to enable them to 
understand the importance of 
using their time effectively and 
constructively each and every 
minute of the class period. 

Sometimes a discussion of the 
less positive aspects of teaching is 
a beneficial means of enabling 
teachers to understand the neces- 
sity for experimenting in their 
teaching by using different ap- 
proaches and teaching-learning ac- 
tivities. The purpose of the follow- 
ing illustration is to stimulate our 
thinking. 

Students have a tendency to 
enter classrooms talking and laughing with 
friends. Many will continue to perform in 
such a manner if they are not given some- 
thing specific to do. Many teachers become 
unpleasant with their classes when they are 
trying to check roll and the students are 
noisy and boisterous. This quite frequently 
happens if an adequate “warmup” is not 
provided for the students upon their entering 
the room. There are numerous administra- 
tive and routine activities to be expedited at 
the beginning of each class period such as: 
roll check, signing absence slips, distributing 
papers, and various other activities. The 
learning atmosphere should not be inter- 
rupted by the students’ misbehaving or talk- 
ing loudly or by the teacher’s reprimanding 
students. If a warmup is provided for the 
students, this problem would be resolved, 
and the teacher would be free to perform 
quickly his administrative duties and/or to 
supervise students as they assist him. He 
then should be able to continue with other 
organized activities. The class should begin 
on a pleasant note rather than the strained 
atmosphere after a series of reprimands, 
which irritates both teacher and students. 
The students should continue in the pleasant 
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receptive mood for all teaching-learning ac- 

tivities planned. 

There are many elements to be consid- 
ered if ““‘warmups’”’ are to be used in a general 
business class. Naturally, as a first step, the 
teacher should have decided definitely that 
the warmup is to be a part of each day’s 
activities. He should write the warmup on 
the chalkboard before the students enter the 
classroom. This may be done near the end of 
the preceding period or during the time be- 
tween classes. This is based on the assump- 
tion that a routine should be established 
whereby the students know that they are to 
come into the room, sit down, and quietly, 
but effectively, begin their work on the 
warmup assignment. 

Some of the activities which may be used 
as a warmup exercise would include those 
that many teachers of general business 
already find very effective for the beginning 
of their classes. The following are by no 
means all inclusive, but they are merely sug- 
gestions for the beginning teacher and for 
those teachers who have not in the past 
practiced a warmup at the beginning of a 
general business class. 

1. Have the students list major points for 
class discussion on the reading material 
that has already been assigned. These 
items are to be written and are to be used 
by the students as references so that the 
class discussion may be most effective and 
that all of the students may be able to 
contribute. 

2. Have the students write the definition to 
the vocabulary words given in the chapter 
reading material or at the end of the chap- 
ter. This vocabulary work will be used 
later in classroom discussion or as study 
material for the vocabulary test to be 
given later in the week by the teacher. 

3. Have students construct questions on the 
reading assignment for the day’s lesson. 
These questions should then be handed in 
and used by the teacher or the discussion 
leader as a basis for the discussion that is 
to take place relating to assigned topics. 
It is important that the students give the 
answer to each question and the page 
number from the text in order to alleviate 
the possibility of unnecessary problems 
arising during the class discussion. 

4. Have the students write answers to se- 
lected questions at the end of the chapter. 
It is important that only the most impor- 
tant questions be used. It is also impor- 
tant that only one or two questions be 
used so that the students may give ade- 
quate thought to the answers they give. 
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5. Have the students write the answers to 
some of the questions given in the work- 
book, provided, of course, that you use 
workbooks in your class. 

6. Have a silent study session on the lesson 
material for the day. 

7. Have an assigned current event or other 
type of report for the beginning of the 
period. This report would have been 
assigned on a previous day and the stu- 
dent would be expected to proceed as soon 
as the bell sounded. 

8. Have one of your bulletin board commit- 
tee members collect the other students’ 
contributions for the bulletin board. 

9. Another activity could be pre-assigned 
group work. The teacher should have 
assigned this material the previous day 
so that the different groups could meet to 
discuss their findings at the beginning of 
the period. Also, it would give the groups 
an opportunity to consolidate their think- 
ing on the various points so that they may 
present their conclusions to the rest of the 
class. 

The list that has just been presented is not 
all-inclusive; but it is sufficient for the 
teacher to use as a basis for adding other ac- 
tivities. Add other types of activities that 
the students find enjoyable as well as pur- 
poseful and beneficial to them as they learn 
the topics that are being studied in the cur- 
rent unit. It is hoped that this material will 
be beneficial to all general business teachers, 
but especially to those who seem to have the 
problem of telling their classes, ““Let’s get 
quiet so I can check the roll.” 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 

Thirty-two pages and cover. 


List price, 60 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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How Are They Doing? 


by ELEANOR JEANNE TAHANEY 
WALTHAM SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A follow-up of job responsibilities of your students may cause 
you to adjust your teaching emphasis. 


Meeting the needs of a constantly changing 
economic outlook is a challenge to the teach- 
ers of business subjects in today’s high 
schools. Just as the college preparatory pro- 
grams are being accelerated and disciplined, 
the business and vocational instructors 
should keep their programs in tune with the 
changing demands of our accelerated activity 
in the fields of scientific-industrial develop- 
ment. Our young people want employment 
which offers security for themselves and their 
families, while at the same time inspiring 
them to contribute something of themselves 
to a worth-while endeavor. Today’s new 
organizations are attracting our students. 
How are we, as teachers, preparing them for 
on-the-job success? 

In the past, the business department at 
Waltham Senior High School prepared stu- 
dents for career activities in the “Watch 
City.” Now we prepare them to take an ac- 
tive part in “A City to Watch.” Organiza- 
tions such as Itek, R.C.A., Raytheon, and 
Sylvania are increasing city revenue and 
offering job opportunities to all. 

During the past year, as a teacher of office 
procedure and business correspondence in 
the high school, I have watched personnel 
directors make their selections from the 
senior class. “How,” I wondered, “‘will they 
do on the job?” Quite unexpectedly, I was 
to find out. 

I applied for a job at the Sylvania Labora- 
tories in Waltham as an office training in- 
structor in the on-the-job training program 
known as Project Kno-How; on the basis of 
past experience as naval training instructor 
in World War II, I was promptly accepted 
and given the “once-in-a-lifetime” oppor- 
tunity of seeing my own high school pupils 
adapting their high school training to 
on-the-job requirements. 

New secretarial employees were given a 
four-week training period in order to ac- 
quaint them with company policy and the 
technical skills needed in transcription and 
job setup in the scientific laboratory. My 
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work consisted of training the prospective 
secretaries in technical shorthand, in tran- 
scription of special reports, and in the in- 
tricacies of technical typewriting which 
involved the use of a specialized keyboard 
fitted with Greek symbols and mathematical 
characters. After the initial four-week train- 
ing period, a two-week job exploration time 
was provided which gave the young people a 
chance to work by the day in various loca- 
tions throughout the laboratories, thus 
enabling them to know the fields which might 
hold long-term interest for them. I kept 
progress records of the candidates from the 
first day of the training period until the com- 
pletion of the job-probation period. These 
records consisted of transcription results on 
letter and report transcription, speed test 
results on five-minute writings, and a per- 
sonal analysis covering such points as ap- 
pearance, manner, and overall cooperative- 
ness. These records were the standards by 
which eventual employees for key jobs were 
selected. Very often personal qualities 
appealed more than scholastic achievement 
in one job category—while in another cate- 
gory accuracy alone was the basis for selec- 
tion. 

Eventual selection of a candidate for 
placement was based on scholastic achieve- 
ment and skills which could be readily 
adapted to on-the-job situations plus a 
degree of personal charm which made the 
candidate pleasant to work with and to be 
considered one of the Sylvania family. 

At the end of Project Kno-How, I came 
to the conclusion that we as business teachers 
had given our students a good general back- 
ground of skills which they brought to the 
job, but I do feel we need to stress the fol- 
lowing techniques: 


1. Technique of erasing well. 


2. Preparation of smoothly typed masters for 
duplication purposes. 

3. Judgment of design layout by eye in prepar- 
ing tabulated material. 
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. Knowledge of labor-saving shortcuts; label 
preparation, carbon manipulation, line 
typewriting, ete. 

. Adequate practice on numeral typewriting. 

. Dexterity in envelope and card handling. 


. Appreciation of the appearance of a well- 
typed and attractively-arranged job. 


On my last day, I asked a number of key 
personnel to list some basic suggestions for 
business teachers. Here they are! 


1. Don’t stress speed so much! A speed of 
sixty words a minute on a five-minute writ- 
ing is more than satisfactory. A result of 
forty-five words a minute on a speed test 
with a high degree of accuracy would meet 
our demands far better than sporadic speed 
spurts with a high percentage of error. 

2. Make your students responsible for a 
“follow through” on a job assignment; do 
not allow them to shirk through a job. 

3. Have your students learn to use reference 

books as an essential tool. 

. Work on spelling and vocabulary until it 

hurts. 


5. Stress accuracy; proofread every job. 

6. Build responsibility and old-fashioned 
pride in the job well done. 

7. Start a Charm Course in the senior year 

and develop tt. 
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The last point is by no means “frosting 
on the cake” but, in fact, the shortening. 
During the training program, I arranged six 
course hours for round-table discussions on 
the following topics: good grooming, meet- 
ing people, conversation, selling yourself, 
accepting constructive criticism, and finally, 
becoming a member of the company family. 

It was amazing to see how the trainees 
themselves brought out salient points in the 
discussions and came to sound conclusions 
and resolutions for improvement at each 
session. 


We could indeed do more in the high 
schools in this matter. Our pupils are going 
to meet many different types of people and 
they must be able to get along with them. 
Strange as it may be, personality had the 
most effect in job placement. One girl who 
had not built up confidence in her ability lost 
her position to a girl of inferior scholastic 
ability who possessed a pleasing degree of 
push. A second girl who could not take con- 
structive criticism is still waiting permanent 
placement, while a third girl who aired per- 
sonal problems is still wondering why she has 
not become a member of a congenial social 
group within her area, We as teachers must 
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face the problems being met by our students 
as they venture into the business atmos- 
phere, and I certainly advise all business 
teachers to become acquainted with the new 
organizations in their communities. Make 
yourself known; personnel managers want 
good workers and how can this be done with- 
out the cooperation of school and industry? 
Collegiate courses are fine, but the textbook 
has yet to meet the test of actual business 
activity in practice. 





A Combined Office Machines 
and Office Practice Course 


(Continued from page 7) 


instruct the next assigned student in setting 
up and adjusting the machine. 

Most schools have many eztra jobs to be 
done for various departments. Duplication 
jobs, tests, letters, and class lists are some of 
the things most advanced typing classes are 
asked to do. By the use of a point system, 
students may be taken from their regular 
class jebs to do the work. Points for extra 
work are given only for that which is done 
in the regular class period. The student is 
“paid” in points, usually four to six, de- 
pending upon the difficulty and time re- 
quired to complete the extra work. 

At the end of each grading period a new 
group is assigned to the key-driven calcu- 
lators. By rotating the groups the maximum 
use is made of equipment and all students 
are given varied experiences in office practice 
and machine operation. 

In addition to being able to offer some 
office practice and machines training to 
students in schools where the enrollments in 
these subjects are small, some other ad- 
vantages of the course are: 


1. Students have a feeling of freedom with a 
less formal classroom atmosphere. 


2. Individual progress is unlimited. 


3. Progress, when measured in points, is 
more apparent to the student. 


. Since the office practice work is done on 
an individual basis, student initiative is 
more fully developed. 


— 


5. Supplementary problems may be assigned 
to students who have finished the office 
practice eourse. Points are awarded for 
the work. 
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ANNOUNCING... 








(Ready this fall) 


A NEW 3rd Edition 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Bowman and Oliverio 


A basic textbook for advanced 
Gregg shorthand classes ... 

an applied, realistic approach 
tO building shorthand writing 
skill and allied skills needed in 
the ottice 





The third edition of SHORTHAND DIC- 
TATION STUDIES will have a NEW 
look that will appeal to both students 
and teachers. A two-column arrangement is used for printed articles to be dictated. 
Eye-catching cartoons identify each part of every dictation study. You will like 
its modern appearance. 


Over 60 per cent of the material in the third edition is NEW. The letters and other 
material taken from the previous edition have been edited and brought up to date. 
There is a NEW arrangement for the Business Practices in each dictation study. 





Preview words are divided into syllables with both preferred division and per- 
mitted division carefully shown. 


The third edition of SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES develops a shorthand 
vocabulary range of approximately 6,500 words. The teachers’ manual provides 
the usual helps and contains lists of high-frequency words to be used in building 
shorthand speed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country there is a shortage — a growing shortage — of competently- 

trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 

A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 

must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 

and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 

education, including business education. The follcwing message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


Economic Illiteracy—Not Russia— 
Is Our Greatest Threat 


The Constitution of the United States and 
the thinking of our founding fathers in- 
tended that the American people should be 
free in every respect compatible with 
honesty and the general welfare. This 
tenet of freedom was embodied in our 
economic system, a system which has given 
the Americans the highest standard of 
living recorded in history. 

It is true that the United States has been 
blessed with ample natural resources, but 
it is equally true that other nations have 
been even more fortunate in their share of 
Nature’s bounty. Yet the United States 
within a span of less than two centuries 
has become the dominant economic power 
of the world, capable of producing almost 
as much as the rest of the world combined, 
and consuming on a per capita basis many 
times as much as the world’s average, and 
far more than the people of the next most 
prosperous country. 

Being the beneficiary of an economic 
system which has provided so plentifully 
would ordinarily be ample reason for 
understanding it, appreciating it, and 
improving it. Since the schools are the 
guardians of our culture, it would seem 
that they have a duty which is second to 
none in providing understanding and 
appreciation of our economic system. 
However, in this respect they have failed. 
The reason is simple. Educators as a 
group do not understand the economic 
system in which they live; they are over- 
come with educational interests of less 
significance, but which command their 
attention because of pressures which are 
felt more than understood. 

As a result of this indifference to the 
very thing which makes our country 
strong, we are giving aid and comfort to 
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Khrushchev who has stated that he will 
bury us—economically. Recently the 
Opinion Research Corporation of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, conducted a survey 
among high school students and teachers 
to discover their attitudes on economic 
problems. The results were startling, 
disheartening, and cause for grave con- 
cern. Students and teachers in large 
numbers showed a total lack of under- 
standing of economics and in some cases 
even a hostile attitude toward the free 
enterprise system. 

Under these circumstances it is high time 
for the American public to take an interest 
in economic education. It is time for the 
school administrator to take action. 

In the search for a solution to the prob- 
lem of economic illiteracy, let the educa- 
tional administrator turn to the business 
teachers for help. These are the people 
who have studied the theories of economics 
in their varied ramifications; these are the 
people who understand the functioning of 
American business; these are the people 
who are unhampered and unindoctrinated 
with alien social and political philosophies. 
They are the people who can do the job. 

An uninformed public is ripe for any 
kind of propaganda. Ignorance is the 
soil in which foreignism’s thrive. There- 
fore, let us take a long look, a critical 
look, at what we have as compared with 
what others have, and then decide whether 
the schools are justified in continuing their 
policy of avoiding their responsibility for 
economic education. I believe their course 
is apparent. It spreads before them, a 
highway of light in a darkening world. 


DR. ENOS C, PERRY, DIRECTOR 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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20'T CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 
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2011 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition—By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


We are naturally proud of the adoption record that 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
has made and is still making. There are many reasons for its success. The features 
that have made the seventh edition so popular could be enumerated. If this were 
done, the following would probably summarize the reasons for its popularity: 


IT GIVES STUDENTS A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED WITH CONTROL IN LESS 


TIME. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL 





Eastern Business Teachers 
Association Elects Officers 


At the Sixty-Third Annual Conference of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
which was held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the following were elected to office for 
this school year: president, Helen J. Keily, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 


chusetts; vice president, Harold Baron, 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; secretary, Mary E. Connelly, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; treas- 
urer, Earl F. Rock, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 





Shown from left to right in the front row are: treasurer, Earl F. Rock; secretary, Mary E. Connelly; president, Helen J. 
Keily; vice president, Harold Baron. 
Shown in back row, left to right: executive board members, Charles Sewell, Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Marion G. Coleman, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Wesley E. Scott, Board of Education, Phila- 


delphia; Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 


egional High School, Demarest, New Jersey; Evelyn R. Kulp, 


Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; Donald E. Wilkes, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 














N.O.M.A. Report on Clerical Employees 


During the past year ending July 1, the 
National Office Management Association 
conducted a clerical salary survey on em- 
ployees’ salaries, and whether greater com- 
pensation is received in small or large city 
offices. Following are the results of this 
survey: 

The average weekly salary for clerical 
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employees is $73.00 a week, an increase of 
$3.00 over the 1959 survey... 

A 44-hour week is still the standard num- 
ber of hours for an average work week... 

Most companies surveyed grant 6 paid 
holidays per year... 

The ratio of total workers (non-office) to 
office workers is 2.7 tol... 
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At the spring meeting of the California 
Business Education Association held at 
Asilomar, Lura Lynn Straub of San Diego 
State College was elected to the office of 


New California Officers 





president. All officers of the association are 
shown in the following photograph. The 
1961 meeting will be held in San Diego, 
California. 





Shown from left to right are: past president, Fred S. Cook, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan; president, 
Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State College; secretary, William Anderson, Anacapa Junior High School, Ventura; 
vice president, John Linn, San Francisco State College; historian, Reginald Estep, Yuba City High School; treas- 
urer, Leonard Stenberg, Diablo Valley College, Concord, California. 











Society for Automation in 


Business Education (SABE) 


A Society for Automation in Business 
Education is being formed with the purpose 
of promoting the growth and development 
of knowledge and understanding of automa- 
tion among business teachers and other 
interested parties. The society plans to 
provide the members with a forum for the 
interchange of fact and opinion concerning 
automation, and supply business magazines 
with factual data of interest to their readers. 


Persons interested in automation and 
business education are cordially invited to 
write for further information. All interested 
business teachers, educators, businessmen, 
and others may be considered for member- 
ship in the society. Write to Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson, Professor of Office Management, 
San Diego State College, San Diego 15, 
California, or to Enoch J. Haga, 272 Plum 
Street, Vacaville, California. 








Arizona Election 


At the Arizona Business Education Asso- 
ciation meeting held in conjunction with the 
Western Business Education Association 
meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, the following 
were elected to office: president, Fred Tid- 
well, University of Arizona, Tucson; vice 
president, Harold Payne, West Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix; secretary, Charlotte 
Prober, Cataline High School, Tuscon; 
treasurer, John Casceletta, Central High 
School, Phoenix. 
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E.B.T.A. Convention News 


At a recent meeting of the executive board 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
it was decided that the theme for the 1961 
convention would be “‘Achieving Excellence 
in Business Education.”’ Helen Keily, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts, is 
president of the association, and Steve 
Rosen, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, is chairman of the 
local committees for the convention which 
will be held in New York City. 
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At the April conference of the Business 
Teachers Association of New York State, 
Ray L. Clippinger, coordinator of business 
education for the city of Rochester, was 
elected president of the Business Teachers 
Association of New York State. Other 
officers of the association include: first 
vice president, Mrs. Hannah Joseph, Central 
High School, Syracuse; second vice president, 
Royann Salm, Milne School, Albany; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Alice Bamford, 
Ilion High School; corresponding secretary, 
Eve Firra, Ithaca High School; treasurer, 
Daniel Brown, Powelson Business Institute, 
Syracuse. Newly elected directors are 





Clippinger President of 
New York Teachers 


Prentiss Carnell, Jr., Albany Business Col- 
lege, and Glenn Leathersich, Alfred Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute. Those con- 
tinuing as directors include: Carroll Nolan, 
Syracuse University; Charles Redmond, 
Indian River Central School, Theresa; 
Norma Kerper, High School, Johnson City; 
and Bernard Shilt, director of business 
education, Buffalo. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, delivered the keynote address. 
The subject of Dr. Lessenberry’s address 
was “Classroom Problems and Techniques 
for Meeting Future Trends in Business Edu- 
cation.” 





























ee 
Sa spin 


Seated from left to right: Eve Firra, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Alice Bamford, recording secretary; Royann Salm, 
second vice president; Ray L. Clippinger, president; and Mrs. Hannah Joseph, first vice president. 


Standing: Daniel Brown, treasurer. 








Gemmell President 
of State College 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Dr. James Gemmell as presi- 
dent of Clarion State College, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Paul G. Chandler. 

Dr. Gemmell will leave his post as pro- 
fessor of education at the Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, to accept 
his new position. 

Dr. Gemmell received his Bachelor’s degree 
in economics and commerce from the Univer- 
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sity of Wyoming, Laramie, his Master’s 
degree in psychology and education from 
the State University College of Education, 
Albany, New York, and his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University. During 1957 
and 1958 he was awarded a Fulbright Lec- 
tureship to the Helsinki School of Economics 
and the Swedish School of Economics. Cur- 
rently he is program coordinator of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance. 
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0 CENTURY BOOKK 


By Carlson, Fork 


The public high schools in forty-eight of the capital cities of the 
fifty states and Washington, D.C., use 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
rsa xa AND ACCOUNTING. Bookkeepin g is not taught in 
the high schools in one capital city and another textbook pub- 
lished "he Bauths Messers Publishing Co. is used in one state 
capital city. The twenty-first edition is adopted in thirty-six 
of these cities and Washington, D. C. Earlier editions are used 
in twelve cities 

The Catholic high schools in thirty-six capital cities use 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT I ING. 

20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


adop ted . ALL states having ad ptions in ookkeeping The 

twenty-first edition is adopted in Alabama (basal), Alaska 
ms : , “aap : 

(basal), Georgia (multiple), Idaho (multiple), Indiana (| 

tiple), Kentucky (multiple), Mississippi (basal), New Mex 

(multiple), North Carolina (basal), Jklahoma (multir 

CF nn Se. _ . es ae ; m , 

South Carolina (co-basal), Tennessee (multip] Texas (1 

: Sg 
tiple), and Utah rhentaedt 


edi of 
where it is used are San Francisco Los Angeles 
Boston Cinci: inati, Chicago, Detroit Pittsburgh. _Philad 
Denver, Des Moines, Atlanta, Da llas, Louisvi 
St. Louis, Birmingham, and Milwaukee. 

19,790 individual schools use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND Fst eae J—many more than all competing books 


ais SOUTH-WESTERMP 
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Most large cities use the twenty-first edition. A few of the cities 
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a A CAPITAL 
| ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The high schools in nearly 
every capital city—and thou- 
sands more—use .. . 


The 21st Edition 


PING AND ACCOUNTING 


er, and Boynton 


A FEW REASONS 


The truly great record of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING has been earned through fifty-seven years of experience in 
building better bookkeeping books. Accuracy, simplicity, and realism 
characterize this book that teachers and students enjoy using. The many 
built-in features for individual differences among the students in the book- 
keeping class make it a superior learning tool for all students — challeng- 
ing to the better students and understandable to the slower learners. The 
illustrations (visual aids) and the standard ruled bookkeeping forms are 
carefully synchronized with the textual discussion. 














The authors have achieved a proper balance among theory, application, 
and drill through careful research and by talking and listening to teachers, 
school administrators, consultants, and businessmen. The twenty-first 
edition can be used with complete confidence that it is the most teachable, 
most practical, most understandable bookkeeping book that has ever been 
published. 


NIPUBLISHING CO. 
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Pi Omega Pi 


National Council. The annual meeting of 
the new National Council of Pi Omega Pi 
met at East Carolina College, Greenville, 


North Carolina, this past spring. Shown in 
the photograph below are the officers of the 
council. 





Shown sitting left to right: past president, Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, Department of Business Education, East Carolina 


College, Greenville, North 


arolina; student representative, Janet Glidden, Colorado State College, Greeley; 


editor, Dr. Edna H. Barbour, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 


Shown standing left to right: president, Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; national 
organizer, Dr. Hulda Vaaler Barton, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; secretary-historian, Dr. Marge 
Harrison, Michigan State University, East Lansing; treasurer, Dr. Ralf Thomas, Kansas State College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas; vice president, Dr. Marie Vilhauer, Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau. 


New Chapter. The 108th chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi was installed at Delta State 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi, by 
Dr. Audrey Dempsey, past national presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Eleven people were initiated as charter 
members. Kathryn Keener, a member of Eta 
Chapter, is sponsor of the Delta Mu Chapter. 

National Award. Omicron Chapter, 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi national chapter award for 
1959-1960. The plan for the award system 


is based on projects (local, state, and 
national), publications, and reports to 
National Council members. The winning 
chapter becomes the judging committee for 
the next year. Alpha Phi Chapter, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, served in that 
capacity for the 1960 award. 

The traveling trophy was presented to 
Omicron Chapter by Dr. Ralf Thomas, 
national treasurer of the honorary business 
education fraternity. Doctor Thomas is 
also the co-sponsor of the winning chapter. 





Shown from left to right: co-sponsor, Donald Crawford; historian, Daryl Stephens; secretary-treasurer, Mona Ackley; 
ae Joyce Foltz; co-editor, Myrna Swanson ; editor, Carol Maples; and co-sponsor and national treasurer, 


- Ralf J. Thomas, 
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The following chapters placing in the top 
ten will receive certificates of merit in 
recognition of their achievement: (1) Omi- 
cron, Kansas State College, Pittsburg; 
(2) Beta Kappa, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina; (3) Gamma, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
(4) Gamma Gamma, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee; (5) Delta Epsilon, North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb; (6) Alpha 
Psi, Bowling Green State University, Ohio; 
(8) Alpha Zeta, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield; (9) Beta Rho, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg; and 
(10) Delta Zeta, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau. 


Catholic Business Education 
News 


Central Unit. The following officers were 
elected at the recent spring meeting of the 
Central Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association: president, Brother 
Paulus, C.S.C., Boysville, Clinton P. O., 
Michigan; vice president, Brother E. John, 
F.S.C., Pittsburgh; treasurer, Sister Magdalen 
Dolores, S.C., Dayton; and board members, 
Brother G. Vincent, F.S.C., Canton; 
Dr. Bernadine Meyer, Pittsburgh; and 
J. R. McCartan, Jr., Pittsburgh. 

National News. At the recent convention 
of the National Executive Board, the 
National Catholic Business Honor Society 


was unanimously approved for all C.B.E.A. - 


units. 

Beginning in September, the society will 
be open for membership to all Catholic high 
schools and colleges. This honor society is 
the project of the Central Unit. 

At the national meeting, Brother Leo 
Ryan, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
was elected to the post of national president. 
Sister Edith Marie, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, was elected vice president and 
Brother Andrian Lewis, Brooklyn, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Northeast Unit. The Vermont Division of 
the Northeast Unit sponsored a workshop 
on the teaching of shorthand last spring. 

The keynote speaker was Dr. Marie M. 
Stewart, Stonington High School, Pawca- 
tuck, Connecticut, who spoke on “The 
Missing Link in Transcription.” 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to 
panel discussion on “Shorthand Problems 
and Solutions.” 
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South Carolina Officers 


The following teachers were elected to 
office in the South Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Association at their annual spring 
meeting: president, Mrs. Elizabeth Scruggs, 
Kingstree High School, Kingstree; vice 
president, Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, Parker 
High School, Greenville; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Sunnie Hudson, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 


J. L. Harman, Sr. 


On July 11 Dr. James L. Harman, Sr., of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, passed away at 
age 86. He was a former president of Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce. Harman 
was born in Allen County, Kentucky, on 
June 18, 1874. He was graduated from 
Southern Normal School and Business Uni- 
versity, both located in Bowling Green. In 
1897 he became a teacher at Business Uni- 
versity, which was then associated with 
Southern Normal School. Southern Normal 
School was separated from Business Univer- 
sity and became Western Kentucky State 
College. Business University became known 
as Bowling Green College of Commerce. 
Dr. Harman served as vice president of that 
school from 1907 to 1921, and served as 
president from 1921 to 1945, at which time 
he returned to a teaching position, and was 
succeeded by J. Murray Hill, Sr. Dr. Har- 
man continued to teach until early in 1960. 

J. L. Harman was awarded an honorary 
degree of Bachelor of Laws by Kentucky 
Wesleyan College in recognition of his reli- 
gious and educational work. 

J. L. Harman, Jr., the son of Dr. Harman, 
is vice president of Bowling Green College 
of Commerce. 





Southern Illinois Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Southern 
Illinois Business Education Association are: 
president, Fern Harris, Herrin High School; 
vice president, Eugene Vaughn, Vocational 
Technical Institute, Carbondale; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Bonnie Lockwood, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale; board mem- 
bers: Chester Johnson, Vocational Technical 
Institute, Carbondale; Margaret Garrison, 
Vocational Technical Institute; and 


Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Marion High School. 
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Gladys Bahr President of 
U.B.E.A. 


Announcement has 
been made from national 
headquarters that Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, has been 
elected president of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association. Miss 
Bahr succeeds Milton C. 
Olson, New York State 
College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. Miss 
Bahr was a member of 
the executive board in 
1946-50, treasurer in 
1958-59, basic business 
editor of the Business Education Forum for 
seven years, and was vice president of the 
association last year. 

Other officers of the association are: 
vice president, Parker Liles, chairman of the 
Department of Business Education, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta; and treasurer, Vernon Payne, 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science, North 
Texas State College, Denton. Hollis Guy is 
the executive director of the association. 





Miss Bahr 


Hermann New President 
of Michigan Association 


Announcement has been made by Ray- 
mond A. Dannenberg, publicity director for 
the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion, of the election of A. C. Hermann, 
president of Jackson Business University, 
Jackson, Michigan, to the office of president 
of the Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hermann replaces Frances French of 
Grosse Pointe as president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers of the association are: 
first vice president, Mrs. Pauline Dunsmore, 
office occupations coordinator, Muskegon 
High School; second vice president, Dale 
Keyser, Midland High School; and treasurer, 
Floyd Feusse, Arthur High School, Saginaw. 
A new board of directors member, Helen 
Walter, Eastern High School, Lansing, was 
also elected. 
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Retailing Awards in Michigan 


Two Michigan groups active in helping 
young people to greater understanding of 
career opportunities in retailing were cited 
for outstanding work by the National Retail 
Merchants Association. 

Cited for the most effective state-wide 
program was the Department of Distributive 
Education, Western. Michigan University. 
Adrian Trimpe is department head. 

Cited for the most effective program in a 
community with a population of less than 
100,000 was the Monroe Public Schools in 
cooperation with the Monroe Business Men’s 
Association. Wallace Hettle is distributive 
education coordinator. 

The National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion has been spearheading an industry- 
wide campaign to more fully acquaint young 
people and their career advisors with the 
facts on career opportunities in retailing. 


Oregon Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Oregon 
Business Education Association was held in 
Portland at the Heathman Hotel. 

Dr. Clifford Maser, dean, School of Busi- 
ness and Technology, Oregon State College, 
spoke on the relationship of business educa- 
tion to the total curriculum: Gaynor 
Petrequin, principal of Portland Southeast 
High School, discussed and described auto- 
mation in school record keeping and ac- 
counting. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
president, Stewart Hopper, High School, 
Eagle Point; vice president, Grace Palmer, 
High School, Beaverton; treasurer, Vernon 
Gibbs, David-Douglas Union High School, 
Portland; and secretary, Myra Sorenson. 


Business Has Beauty, Too 


Lana Ruth Jones, a student of Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was crowned queen of the 1960 
Kentucky Mountain Laurel Festival at 
Pineville, Kentucky. She is an executive 
secretarial major. 

Miss Jones is the second student of 
Bowling Green Business University to win 
this honor. Majorie Galloway was the first 
to receive it in 1937. 
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Drennan Appointed State 
Supervisor 


Announcement has 
been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dalton 
Drennan as state super- 
visor of the Business 
Education Service for the 
state of Georgia. 

Mr. Drennan received 
his B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees with a major in 
business education from 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, and he is 
presently working on his 
Ed.D. degree at that 
institution. 

For the last five years, 
he has been a member of the faculty at 
Southwest High School, Atlanta, serving as 
a business education teacher and as a 
guidance counselor. In addition to his 
teaching experience, he has also had exten- 
sive office experience, which includes serving 
as a court reporter in the Judge Advocate 
Section of Headquarters, Third Army, 
Fort McPherson. 





Mr. Drennan 


Chicago Area Meeting 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association elected new officers for the 
1960-61 school year at their April meeting. 
The newly elected officers are: president, 
Stanley Rhodes, Highland Park High School; 
vice president, Arlene Rittenhouse, Morton 
West High School, Berwyn; secretary, 
William Mitchell, Prospect High School, 
Mount Prospect; and treasurer, Marietta 
Parr, Oak Park-River Forest High School, 
Oak Park. 


* * * 
Connecticut Meeting 


Frederic 'W. Rossomando, head of the 
Business Department at Wilbur Cross High 
School, New Haven, was elected to the 
office of president of the Connecticut 
Business Educators’ Association. 

Other officers elected were: vice president, 
William F. Clynes, Old Saybrook High 
School; secretary, Alice McCaw, Wilbur 
Cross High School, New Haven; and 
treasurer, Josephine E. Cribbons, Amity 
Regional High School, Woodbridge. 

Charles E. Seney, Putnam High School, 
outgoing president, presided at the meeting. 
































This packet of materials is designed to put, basic skills to prac- 
tical use. A student needs only a reasonable operating skill 
on any adding or calculating machine before this set is used. 
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MACHINE OF- 
FICE PRACTICE 
contains sixty- 
four copies each 
of five business 
forms: checks, 
sales slips, de- 
posit tickets, in- 
voices, and time 
clock cards. Forty 
jobs are in the set. 
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Dr. P. O. Selby Retires 


One of. the nation’s 
outstanding business edu- 
cators retired from full- 
time employment as dean 
of instruction at North- 
east Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Dr. Selby’s contribu- 
tions to business educa- 
tion and to education in 
general have extended 
over a full half century. 


His 








teaching career 
started in the Bartles- 
Dr. Selby ville, Oklahoma, High 


School in 1910; and he 
also taught in the Carthage, Missouri, High 
School for one year. He then returned to his 
Alma Mater in Kirksville to serve as regis- 
trar from 1912 to 1915. 

In 1916 Dr. Selby headed the Division of 
Business Education at Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and soon became 
recognized as one of the leading pioneers in 
the field of business education. He was the 
head of the Division of Business Education 
at the Teachers College in Kirksville from 
1916 until 1954. In 1954 he was promoted 
to his present position of dean of instruction 
at the Teachers College and professor of 
business education. 

Short leaves of absence have been taken 
by Dr. Selby from time to time so that he 
could join the faculties of other institutions. 

The Bachelor of Science degree was re- 
ceived by Dr. Selby from the Northeast 


Illinois Officers 


The following officers of the Illinois 
Business Education Association were elected 
at the annual meeting in Springfield, 
Illinois: president, Herbert Ross, Alton 
Senior High School; first vice president, 
Ralph Mason, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
second vice president, Mrs. Arsicel Reese, 
Anna-Jonesboro Commercial High School, 
Anna; secretary, Thomas Corkery, Chicago 
Teachers College; treasurer, Helen Barr, 
Vandalia Commercial High School. Elected 
to the executive board were: Ada Immel, 
Niles Township High School, Skokie; Mildred 
Jabsen, Pekin High School; Dr. Wilmer 
Maedke, Northern [Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 
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Missouri State Teachers College. He then 
received the Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Missouri, and he later earned 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree at the 
University of Iowa. 

Dr. Selby holds membership in Sigma Tau 
Gamma, Alpha Phi Sigma, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Pi Omega Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Sigma 
Pi, Delta Pi Epsilon, and Kiwanis. He has 
served many organizations as an officer. 

Dr. Selby was chairman, business educa- 
tion, Missouri State Teachers Association, 
in 1925-26. He served as vice president of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion in 1933, and he was president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions in 1942-44. 

Of the various organizations with which 
Dr. Selby has been associated, he probably 
has had the greatest influence on Pi Omega 
Pi, the national honor fraternity. Dr. Selby 
founded Pi Omega Pi on the campus of the 
Teachers College in Kirksville, Missouri, in 
1923. Pi Omega Pi became a national 
organization with the formation of five 
chapters in 1927. Dr. Selby served as the 
first president of the national organization 
from 1927 until 1929, and he was the 
national organizer for Pi Omega Pi from 
1929 to 1931. The fraternity has grown to 
such an extent that there are now more than 
a hundred chapters spread from Hawaii to 
Massachusetts with at least one chapter 
located in nearly every state. 

Dr. Selby has been a prolific writer. He is 
the author of several books and numerous 
magazine articles. 


Georgia Teachers Meet 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting in the Sky Room 
of the Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta. 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeritus, 
Columbia University, New York City, spoke 
on the subject, ““Can We Survive?” 

The following officers were re-elected for 
1960-61: president, Mrs. Eilene T. Altrock, 
East Atlanta High School; vice president, 
Joseph F. Specht, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville; treasurer, Milton 
Chambers, Berry College, Mt. Berry; editor, 
Armchair Bulletin, Dr. Donald C. Fuller, 
Georgia State College for Women. ‘The 
newly elected secretary is Mrs. Juanita T. 
Bridges, High School, Dalton. 
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Samuel Caplan Honored 


Samuel W. Caplan recently retired after 
fourteen years in his position as chief of the 
Distributive Education Department of Public 
Instruction for the state of Pennsylvania. 
He was honored at a testimonial dinner in 
York, Pennsylvania. 

During his term of office, Mr. Caplan 
established an adult distributive education 
program in which more than 40,000 persons 
participated. He was also instrumental in 
the institution of distributive education 
clubs throughout Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Caplan holds a B.S. in economics 
from the Wharton School of Business 
Administration, University of Pennsylvania, 
and an M.S. in education from Teachers 
College, Temple University. He has done 
graduate work at the School of Retailing, 
New York University, and at the Graduate 
School of Retail Training at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is presently director of 
the Distributive Education Department, 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Business Education Week 
in New Jersey 


At the spring convention of the New 
Jersey Business Education Association, 
which was held in Trenton, New Jersey, on 
April 30, a proclamation from Governor 
Robert B. Meyner was read declaring the 
week of April 30 to May 7 as “Business 
Education Week” in the state of New Jersey. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 


dent, Lillian Chance, Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School, Mt. Holly; first vice 
president, Florence C. Adamo, Vineland 
High School; second vice president, Anthony 
Jannone, East Side High School, Newark; 
secretary, Margaret Morrison, Union High 
School; treasurer, Irene G. Alliot, Henry 
Snyder High School, Jersey City. 





Above is a photograph of Governor Meyner.|signing the proclamation in the presence of some of the leaders of 
business education in the state. 


Seated from left to right: second vice president, Florence C. Adamo; Governor Meyner; chairman, spring convention 
meeting, Anna P. Diehl, Trenton Central High School. 


Standing: Robert D. Joy, state supervisor of business education; member, New Jersey Assembly, William Kurtz, 
South Amboy High School; president, Walter A. Brower, Rider College, Trenton, 
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note 70 
The 4th Edition 


REFERENCE MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 


Your students will want a personal 
copy of this practical book that is 
needed by everyone who will work 
in an office. If you order now, this 
handy manual can also help your 


students during the school year. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES includes information on 
letter form, punctuation, word divi- 
sion, handling the mail, using the 
telephone, and other helpful informa- 
tion that will be needed in the modern 


office. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 
supplementary item for use in office 
typing, 
hand, or business English classes. 


is also an excellent 


practice, advanced _ short- 
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Rex Toothman 
Now State Supervisor 


Announcement has been made by State 
Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey of the 
appointment of Rex C. Toothman as state 
supervisor for distributive, cooperative, and 
business education, effective April 1, 1960, 
to replace C. Wendell Echols. 

Mr. Toothman holds an A.B. degree from 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, and an M.A. degree 
from Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 
He has had experience in the distributive, co- 
operative, and business education teaching 
fields. He served as an instructor at Bowling 
Green Business University and later at 
Florida Southern College. Mr. Toothman 
taught at Lakeland High School, Lakeland, 
Florida, from 1947 to 1953 and served as 
county coordinator of diversified coopera- 
tive training during 1952-53. 

Prior to assuming his new position, 
Mr. Toothman was a member of the state 
department of education as business educa- 
tion consultant in distributive, cooperative, 
and business education. 


Tennessee Meeting 


The following were elected to office in the 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
at their recent spring meeting: president, 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee Technical 
Institute, Cookeville; first vice president, 
Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody College, 
Nashville; second vice president, Jerry Rust, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville; 
secretary-treasurer, Patty Landon, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. 


North Carolina Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Business Education Association was held in 
Asheville early this spring. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. James L. White, professor of business 
education at East Carolina College, who 
spoke on “Excellence in Business Education: 
A Five-Year Plan.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
1960-61 school year: president, Mrs. Jacob 
Carter, Albemarle High School; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Paul Clark, Ayden High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Jean McArver, Ashley 
High School, Gastonia. 
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A CRITICAL NEED FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


Leaders in industry have frequently recognized the contributions made by competent 
office workers and are alert to the growing needs of competent workers. The following 
statement was given to John C. Roman, supervisor of business education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, by Neil McElroy, chairman of the board of Procter and Gamble 
Company, former Secretary of Defense, and former chairman of the President’s 


Commission on Education: 


As I see it, the importance of competent office help is to extend, 
often in considerable measure, the abilities of managers and 
executives to accomplish the work which they are assigned to do. 
Many of the decisions of executives are based on records and 
correspondence provided for their use by others in the office or 
organization whose efficiency, understanding, and judgment quite 
often are significantly influential in the decision-making process. 
Not only does competence in office help make for quicker and 
sounder decisions, but also in making these decisions known to 
others who will carry them out. As business management becomes 
increasingly involved with technology and competition, the need 
for increasingly competent help becomes transparently clear. 
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Business is demanding a transcription 
skill that can produce a mailable 
letter quickly and accurately... 


YOUR STUDENTS NEED THE 


TRAINING THIS BOOK PROVIDES 
3rd 





By 


Balsley and SHORTHAND 


Wanous 


TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


The production of mailable copy is achieved very early in SHORT- 
HAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES through controlling the dif- 
ficulty of the problems to be solved. The student's skill is developed 
in easy, logical stages. She learns how to read notes efficiently, 
to handle papers with a minimum loss of time and motion, to solve 
problems in punctuation and grammar, to proofread effectively, 
and to correct mistakes in such a way that her transcripts meet 
high office standards. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas2 
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Nardelli Dean of 
Champlain College 


Walter Nardelli, of 
Acton, Massachusetts, 
has accepted the position 
as dean of Champlain 
College in Burlington, 
Vermont. He has re- 
signed his position as 
dean of the School of 
Business Administration 
at Burdett College. 

Mr. Nardelli is a gradu- 
ate of Bridgewater 
Teachers College and of 
Boston College. He also 
attended Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, 
and Tulane University. 

Champlain College is an associate-degree 
granting junior college located near the 
campus of the University of Vermont, and 
it is the only junior college in the Lake 
Champlain area. 





Mr. Nardelli 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, former director 
of business education, Newark, New Jersey, 
Public Schools, died at his home in New 
London, New Hampshire, on May 26. The 
burial was in Milford, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Goodfellow had an illustrious career. 
He was one of the pioneers during the great 
growth and development of business educa- 
tion in the United States. He was born in 
Fulton, New York, and graduated from 
Fulton High School. He was also graduated 
from Rochester Business Institute and 
New York University. He taught in the 
schools of New York State and New Jersey. 
He was head of the commercial department 
of Colby Academy, New London, New 
Hampshire, and for many years was director 
of business education in Newark until he 
retired. 

Mr. Goodfellow was the author of several 
publications and was the past president of 
the New Jersey State Commercial Teachers 
Association, Department of Business Educa- 
tion of N.E.A., Newark Teachers Associa- 
tion, New Jersey Penmanship Teachers 
Association, Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation, and National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers. 
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W.B.E.A. Officers 


Mrs. Edith Smith of Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon, was elected 
president of the Western Business Education 
Association at the spring meeting heid in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Other officers of the association are: 
vice president, Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego 
State College; secretary, Dr. Herbert Langen, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; treasurer, 
Dr. Edward Vietti, University of Nevada, 
Reno; and historian, Clisby Edlefsen, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 

The 1961 meeting of the association will 
be held in Spokane, Washington. 


Allyn Granted Doctorate 


C. Vance Allyn, chairman of the Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Colby Junior 
College, was granted the degree of Doctor of 
Education from Boston University. 

Dr. Allyn has been a member of the 
Colby faculty since 1937. He holds a 
Bachelor’s degree from Cornell College and 
a Master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa. 

The title of Dr. Allyn’s doctoral thesis 
was “The Development of a Shorthand 
Aptitude Test, Using Recognized Shorthand 
Strokes in Its Construction.” 


Maryland Meeting 


The Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation. held its second annual meeting at the 
Glen Burnie High School, Glen Burnie, 
Maryland, this spring. 

Consultants for the morning and afternoon 
sectional meetings included Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Department of Business Education 
at Hunter College; Dr. Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Mrs. Frances 
D. North, Baltimore; Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., 
supervisor of business and distributive 
education, Syracuse, New York; and Dr. T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University. 

The meeting was under the direction of 
the officers: president, Mrs. Lena Clemmer, 
Glen Burnie High School; vice president, 
Katherine Flynn, Oxen Hill High School, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Ruth Bartlett, 
High School, Perryville; secretary, Beatrice 
M. Robinson, Edmonson High School, 
Baltimore. 
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Bookkeeping Survey 


(Submitted by Peter G. Yelick 
Warren High School 
Warren, Michigan) 


The results and interpretations of this 
survey made at the National Business 
Teachers Association national convention in 
Cleveland, December, 1959, are offered for 
study. There were approximately 600 busi- 
ness educators from most states at the 
convention. One hundred and forty-six 
teachers of high school bookkeeping were 
requested to fill out a survey form in reply 
to the following questions: 


Question 1. Do you use adding machines 
in your bookkeeping department? Sixty-nine 
per cent replied, Yes. However, this must 
be qualified by stating that the majority 
have two or three machines available for the 
students and have devised various systems 
of deciding who should use the machines. 
(My goal is to have a ratio of two listing 
machines available for every three book- 
keeping students.) These machines are 
completely divorced from the office machines 
class and are the property of the book- 
keeping department. Through their use it is 
felt that the students are given a survey 
skill on listing machines as well as a motiva- 
tional force toward learning basic skills of 
bookkeeping. The following listing machines 
are available for use in five sections of 
bookkeeping at the present time: 

11 Ten-key electric 
2 Ten-key manual 
1 Full-key manual 
2 electric calculators 
1 upright full-key manual 


Question 2. Do you feel there is a need for 
teaching second year bookkeeping in class “A” 
high schools? Sixty per cent responded 
affirmatively — there is a need for added 
emphasis on basic bookkeeping concepts 
both to prepare students for bookkeeping 
and other office positions upon graduation 
from high school. Unfortunately, the 
advanced bookkeeping class is used to 
complete a student’s schedule, not for the 
educational values he receives. 


Question 3. Do you give two practice sets 
during your first year bookkeeping course? 
Sixty-seven per cent of respondents use two 
sets. A practice set with business paper, 
offered at the end of the first semester, seems 
to consolidate the learnings. It is imperative 
for the teacher to work with the class through 
the first envelope of transactions on the 
first practice set. A second practice set 
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should be given at the end of the first year. 
It must be kept in mind that both these sets 
should be graded. 


Question 4. Do you give two practice sets 
during your second year bookkeeping course? 
Only thirty-six per cent give two sets during 
the second year. We can only speculate as 
to the reasons why most schools offer only 
one set in the second year course — money, 
time, quantity of work to be covered in 
textbook. 


Question 5. Do you use an opaque projector 
in teaching bookkeeping? The majority of 
teachers questioned found the opaque pro- 
jector a wonderful tool of learning. It has 
given the students an opportunity to correct, 
discuss, and review their work in a congenial 
atmosphere. All agree that the opaque 
projector can be useless if the teacher does 
not control the class tone. In my opinion 
it is next in importance to the chalk-board 
in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


Question 6. What year do you start your 
bookkeeping program? ‘The majority, or 
60 per cent, of the bookkeeping teachers 
contacted agreed that they start bookkeep- 
ing in the eleventh grade; 26 per cent in the 
tenth grade; 3 per cent in the twelfth grade; 
8 per cent in the eleventh and twelfth grades; 
and 3 per cent in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. One year of bookkeeping 
should be required of all high school students 
since their lives are so greatly affected by 
records. 


Question 7. What textbook do you use in 
teaching bookkeeping? ‘The same textbook 
was used in nearly all schools. 


In summary it must be said that this 
survey was not a complete research project, 
but rather, my desire to find answers to 
questions and problems that I have en- 
countered during my teaching. At a national 
convention there are in attendance teachers 
of long standing as well as the newer 
teachers. The experienced teachers stimu- 
late, encourage, and challenge the younger 
teacher, while the neophyte may at times 
stimulate, encourage, and challenge the “old 
pro.” All of this interaction of teachers can 
result in a better environment for the young 
people who attend classes every day and 
look hopefully for guidance, motivation, and 
understanding. 


(See chart on following page) 
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BOOKKEEPING SURVEY 
N.B.T.A. National Convention 
Cleveland, December, 1959 
146 Bookkeeping Teachers Surveyed 


YEs 





No 
ANSWER 


Nor 


INDIFFERENT Ovreaep 





1. Do you use adding machines in 
your bookkeeping department? | 69% 
Do you feel there is a need for 
teaching second year book- 
keeping in a class “A” high 
school? 60% 
. Do you offer two practice sets 
during your first year book- 
keeping? 67% 
4. Do you offer two practice sets 
during your second year book- 
keeping? 36% 

5. Do you use an opaque projec- 


tor in teaching bookkeeping? 21% 











30% 1% 


297% 6% 5% 


27% 4% 


27% 


27% 12% 23% 2% 


76% 2% 























Krevolin Awarded Doctorate 


Nathan Krevolin was 
awarded a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by the 
University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, at the June 
commencement. The 
title of his dissertation 
is “To Develop a Basis 
for Achieving the Ex- 
ploration Function in the 
Junior High Schools of 
the United States.” 

Dr. Krevolin received 
his A.S. degree from 
Quinnipiac College, New 
Haven, Connecticut, his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain, his Master’s degree from Yale 
University, New Haven, and Southern 
Connecticut State College, New Haven. He 
has taught in junior and senior high schools 
and at the University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Krevolin is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the National Education Association, 
the Connecticut Education Association, and 
the West Hartford Education Association. 


He is listed in Who’s Who in American 
Education. 











Dr. Krevolin 
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Nebraska Meeting 


The following teachers were elected to 
office in the Nebraska Business Education 
Association at the recent meeting held in 
Kearney: president, Mrs. Luella Van Vleck, 
Bloomfield High School; vice president, 
Shirley Anderson, Grand Island Senior High 
School; recording secretary, Wilma Sawyer, 
Beatrice High School; correspondence secre- 
tary, Viola Golson, Kimball County High 
School, Kimball; and treasurer, James 
Van Marter, Holdredge High School. 


Barkley Appointed Consultant 


It has been announced that Joseph R. 
Barkley has been appointed consultant for 
business education in the state of Florida. 

Prior to accepting his new position, 
Mr. Barkley was business department chair- 
man at Edgewater High School, Orlando, 
Florida. 

Mr. Barkley has his Bachelor’s degree 
from Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Florida, 
Gainsville. He is vice chairman of the 
Florida Business Education Association this 
school year. 
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Doctorate for Theune 


Announcement has 
been made by the regis- 
trar of Michigan State 
University of the grant- 
ing of a Doctor’s degree 
to Warren §S. Theune, 
associate professor of 
business education at 
Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Thetitleof Dr. Theune’s 
dissertation is “Difficul- 
ties of Beginning Business 
Teachers and the Rela- 
tionship of These Diffi- 
culties to Their Student 
Teaching.” 

Dr. Theune received his Master of Science 
degree from the University of Wisconsin and 
has taught and served as superintendent of 
schools at Deerfield, Wisconsin. 








Dr. Theune 


New C.C.T.A. Officers 


At the annual convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in May, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, 
Ralph B. Wells, vice-president, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines; vice- 
president, T. E. Backstrom, executive sec- 
retary, The Minneapolis Business College; 
secretary, Stuart Sears, Gates College, 
Waterloo; treasurer, E. B. Lutenberg, Bay- 
less Business College, Dubuque; program 
chairman, J. L. Brawford, H. M. Rowe 
Publishing Company; and local chairman, 
Arthur C. Ramm, director, American Insti- 
tute of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Davenport, Iowa, May 12-13. 


Kentucky Elects Officers 


The following teachers were elected to 
office in the Kentucky Business Education 
Association: president, Dr. Thomas B. 
Hogankamp, Murray State College, Murray; 
vice president, Mrs. Ethel Plock, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary E. Moore, Franklin County High 
School, Frankfort; treasurer, Virgil Young, 
Frigazzi School, Lexington. Elected for a 
two-year term as board members are: 
Mrs. Chester Click, Knox Central High 
School, Barbourville, and Margaret Moberly, 
East Kentucky State College, Richmond. 
Elected for a one-year term is Mrs. H. T. 
Johnson, High School, Elizabethtown. 

Keynote speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, who spoke on the subject of 
“Dynamics in an Emergent Business Educa- 
tion.” 


Florida Meeting 


The new officers of the Florida Business 
Education Association elected at their spring 
meeting are as follows: president, Joe Bark- 
ley, Edgewater High School, Orlando; 
vice president, Berneece Overholtz, North- 
east High School, St. Petersburg; secretary, 
Ellen Butler, Stranahan High School, 
Ft. Lauderdale; treasurer, Caroline Luck, 
Paxon High School, Jacksonville. 

This past year 211 students from twenty- 
three schools participated in the contest 
sponsored by the Florida Business Education 
Contest Association. Awards were given to 
the winning students in the areas of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and __ typewriting. 
Donald Hampton, Paxon High School, 
Jacksonville, was elected chairman of the 
contest association for the coming year. 





one. List price, $1.08. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
The REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 


covering such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbrevia- 
tions, punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 


permanent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Attention Business Teacher! Inviting interested students to participate 


. in business-teacher confe 
(Continued from page 13) ferences and 


conventions 

Having a Career Day at the school Preparing bulletin board displays portray- 

Cooperating with guidance counselors of ing business teaching as a career 

the school Using local radio or TV to disseminate 
Are you using these top-ranking devices in information about business teaching as 
your recruitment program? Would you rate a career 
these as the most important? Are there other The teacher's having a prepared talk that 
devices and practices that you consider more he can give on business teaching as a 
important? career to service clubs, P.T.A., and 

The following devices were rated as very other groups 


important, but little or no use was being It was found that these additional highly 
made of them by the teachers or schools in rated devices or approaches were not being 


question: used either because of possible inertia on the 
Conducting interested pupils on field trips part of the teacher or the lack of available 
and visitations to nearby teacher institu- facilities. If you are not using these devices 
tions and yet feel they are very important, what 
Inviting business education instructional is preventing their use in your school? 
staffs of neighboring teacher-training It is the hope of our chapter that the facts 
institutions to the school to discuss busi- brought out in this article will stimulate you, 
ness teaching as a career (either as a the high school business teacher, to recognize 
classroom activity or one carried on by and accept your vital role in one of the im- 
the school’s business club) portant challenges of business education— 
Having a F.B.L.A. chapter in the school business teacher education recruitment. 









Now a Second Edition 


ae 


aa 
nis! 
MATHEMATICS 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton Briggs 


- Here is a new edition of a workbook that was formerly published under the 
title of ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER. Many improvements have been 
made in the format, and exercises have been brought up to date. There are 
seventy-five exercises and seventy-five tests. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many 
short cuts are used, and adequate drill is provided. Most of the exercises 
are written in script. 


MATHEMATICS SKILL BUILDER can be used as a supplement in business 


arithmetic, general mathematics, or clerical training classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Life Insurance Filmstrips. A series of four 
silent, color filmstrips presented by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Summary. I. “‘How Life Insurance Began” (1950 — 
43 Frames.) This filmstrip traces the development of 
life insurance from its earliest beginning to the present, 
and is designed for use at the secondary school level 
While each filmstrip in this series has been designed to 
supplement the others, each may be used independently. 

Ii. “How Life Insurance Operates” (1950 — 
45 Frames.) This emphasizes and shows why the early 
mortality tables used in the first filmstrip, “How Life 
Insurance Began,” became unsatisfactory and was 
replaced by the system now in general use, the Level 
Premium System. 

Ill. “How Life Insurance Policies Work” (1950 — 
46 Frames.) This filmstrip provides visual instruction 
in two areas important to users, future users, and 
beneficiaries of life insurance: First it describes the 
four principal types of policies and emphasizes their 
main characteristics. Second, case studies show how 
each type of policy meets a typical individual or family 

eed 


need. 

IV. “Planning Family Life Insurance” (1951 — 
47 Frames.) This filmstrip has been especially prepared 
to help teachers answer student questions about buying 
life insurance. It is designed for all courses which in- 
clude lessons or units on family finance, money man- 
agement, and life insurance. 

Recommended Use. These filmstrips are recommended 
for use in general business, consumer education, or in 
any course in which a unit on insurance is included. 

Sale and Rental. To secure this series, write to the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


The Gift of Ts’ai Lun— Paper. This 16-mm. 
sound black and white picture was produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc. for Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany. It can be shown in 33 minutes. This film shows 
papermaking process introduced with a brief history of 
paper. 

Summary. “The Gift of Ts’ai Lun — Paper” 
dramatizes the impact of paper on everyday life and 
highlights paper products of the future. 

The film illustrates in an interesting manner the 
following important points: (1) paper and its many 
uses; (2) the making of paper from the early Chinese 
one-room shop to our present modern laboratory 
methods; (3) the story of papermaking includes grow- 
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ing and cutting of the trees for wood pulp, transporta- 
tion of the wood pulp from forest to paper mill, chemi- 
cals needed and used, the plant with the equipment 
needed, the operation and use of this equipment, and 
the finished product and packaging methods; (4) the 
duties and responsibilities of the employees in the 
Hammermill paper plant. 

Although this film contains a limited amount of 
advertising information for the Hammermill Paper 
Company, these advertising comments do not, in any 
way, detract from the informational value that this 
film includes for educational use. 

Recommended Use. “‘The Gift of Ts’ai Lun — Paper” 
is recommended for use in all geography classes, for 
guidance courses, and for special adult groups interested 
in the making and selling of paper products. 

Sale and Rental. This film can be obtained from the 
Hammermill Paper Company, Educational Service, 
1575 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania, on a free 
rental basis. 


Opportunities Unlimited. (Released in 1956.) 
Life Magazine and Fortune Magazine present ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited.” It is a 16-mm. sound picture in 
color that requires 18 minutes showing time. It was 
produced by Transfilm. The film describes the encour- 
aging change in the American market and its potential 
for the future, covers opportunities for business based 
on extensive research, and details economic advance- 
ments in American industry and projects economic 
future of country. 


Summary. The first portion of the film, in cartoon 
animation, highlights the dramatic changes which have 
literally transformed our economy since 1947. It shows 
the elements which are causing these sweeping changes: 
(1) our accelerating birthrate, (2) the fabulous growth 
of suburban America, (3) the upgraded scale of income 
— with particular increase in the expanding middle- 
income range. 

The second half of the film, in live action, shows some 
of the specific and general challenges which lie before 
us now ... some of the reasons why our economy will 
continue to grow — and at an increasing rate. 

Recommended Use. ‘“‘Opportunities Unlimited’”’ is 
recommended for use in economics, sales and advertising 
courses. Also, it is most worthwhile for guidance and 
adult groups. 

Sale and Rental. To secure this film, write to Life 
Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 


York. 
D 
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TIMER 


for TYPING TESTS 
for TRANSCRIPTION TIMINGS 


*4A,.= 


POSTPAID if cash is sent with the order 


MARK TIME is a satisfactory timing device for typing and 
transcription classes. It is quite accurate, simple in operation, 
and reasonable in price. It may be used for a timing of fifteen 
minutes or less. The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing and a pointer, with a 
metal dial, metal bell and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be at least 95 per cent 
accurate. The accuracy largely depends upon setting the 
pointer correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed for a year, but 
does not cover breakage from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office listed below. Give an 
accurate mailing address. If a cash remittance (money order 
or check) accompanies the order, the timer will be sent by 
mail postpaid. 


Distributed by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 646 South Clark St. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois 

512 North Avenue 1300 Howard St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3, California 


September, 1960 
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Consumer Credit Facts For You. (Second Edi- 
tion) 1959. This new Educational Pamphlet No. 1 is 
sponsored and distributed by The Bureau of Business 
Research, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The author, Dr. Wallace P. Mors, is professor and 
chairman of the Division of Finance at Babson Institute 
of Business Administration. 

This 32-page paper-bound booklet explains the use of 
credit and the question of debt in an unbiased manner. 
This booklet is one of a series that Dr. Mors initiated 
during the period he served as director of The Bureau 
of Business Research. 

The pamphlet sells at 30 cents a copy. Prices for 
quantities of ten or more will be quoted on request. 
Send orders to Bureau of Business Research, Western 
Reserve University, Newton D. Baker Memorial Build- 
ing, Room 120A, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Teaching as a Career. 1959. This pamphlet was 
written to assist you to explore teaching as a possible 
career. It attempts to answer many questions that the 
Office of Education receives concerning opportunities 
for service in the field of education. This pamphlet is 
designed for readers between the ages of 12 and 40; 
it describes that teaching is really like; provides in- 
formation on the characteristics of a good teacher; and 
gives pointers on preparing to be a teacher and deter- 
mining what field you would be best suited for. It also 
briefly discusses the practical aspects of teaching, such 
as the opportunities available, how to get a teaching 
job, salary, job security, sick leave, retirement pro- 
visions, and vacation periods. 

This pamphlet sells at 20 cents per copy and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalog No. FS 5.17:122. 


Jobs in Clerical Work. February, 1959. This is 
the sixth booklet in SRA’s new “Job Family Series.” 
The jobs included have been selected and classified to 
describe where the majority of clerical workers are 
employed. 

Also included is a descruiption of clerical jobs in 
banks and insurance companies, the two industries 
that offer a wide variety of higher level clerical jobs for 
young people. Pictures and cartoon illustrations are 
used to add interest and help clarify the information 
presented in the various chapters. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. Order from Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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Opportunities in Finance by Sam Shulsky, 
Assistant Financial Editor of the New York Journal- 
American and the International News Service. 

This 110-page, paper-bound book contains complete 
facts on ways to a career in banking, brokerage, invest- 
ment banking, or investment counseling. Also included 
are special sections on education, on-the-job training, 
and tested methods for rapid advancement. 

The following topics are included: (1) Finance — 
Yesterday and Today; (2) Requirements for Entering 
the Field; (3) How to Get Started; (4) Brokerage; 
(5) Banking; (6) Investment Banking; (7) Investment 
Counseling; (8) Investment Trusts; (9) Opportunities 
for Transfer. 

Order from: Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
212-22 48th Ave., Bayside 64, New York. Price per 
copy, $1.00. Special discount given for order of ten or 
more copies. 


Looking Toward That First Job. Now avail- 
able is a 16-page, attractively illustrated, two-color 
booklet. 

This booklet contains suggestions and advice given 
by personnel directors and career counselors. The 
booklet is intended to aid students who are or will be 
looking for employment. The following helpful ideas are 
included: (1) Present aptitudes, (2) Interests and 
abilities, (3) Job-hunting, (4) Letters of application. 

Some common sense do’s and don’ts are also listed 
with some helpful suggestions to aid persons who have 
already obtained employment. Order from Enterprise 
Publications, 11 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. The price a copy is 20 cents. Minimum order 
is for 25 copies. A special price is available for larger 
quantities 


Jobs in Selling. February, 1959. Prepared by 
Science Research Associates, Inc. (SRA), Guidance 
Department, Dolores Branche, series editor. 

This is the fifth booklet in the new “Job Family 
Series.” This 32-page, paper-bound booklet with 
chapter cartoon introductions also contains some 
typical family picture illustrations. The sales jobs 
presented are classified based on the abilities and 
interests that are common to each job. 

The jobs selected are representative ones in the fields 
of tangible and intangible products, retailing, services, 
direct selling, and in sales jobs that require a great deal 
of travel. 

Price per copy, 75 cents. Order from Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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/ WAYS BETTER... for all students 


7th Edition! General Business 


by Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


l. Emphasizes everyday functions of business 


1960 


- Provides basic elementary economic education 


Printing 


- Gives practical consumer information 


- Provides practical end-of-chapter student activities 


- Motivates student interest through a variety of 
superior supplementary materials 


2 
3 
4. Trains for good citizenship 
5 
6 
Z 


- Appeals to both students and parents 


PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


® Two workbooks 





Seven tests and an examination for 
each semester 


A choice of two practice sets 


A comprehensive teachers’ manual 


A methods booklet 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y, 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Wise Crack? 


Scientists are debating whether or not splitting the 
atom was a wise crack. 


Real Diplomacy 


“Darling, this cake is simply delicious. 


Tell me, 
did you buy it yourself?” 


Economy 


The secret of economy is to live as cheaply the first 
few days after payday as you did the last few days 
before. 


Heavens! 


A passenger in a plane sat relaxed at a window 
observing the spectacle of the heavens. Suddenly, a 
parachutist appeared and drifted by. “Going to join 
me?” cried the parachutist. 

“No, I’m very happy where I am.” 

“Just as you like,” called the parachutist, “but I’m 
the pilot.” 


In Great Demand 


“At last,” said the novelist, “I have written some- 
thing that will be accepted by any magazine.” 

**What is it?” asked a friend. 

“*A check for a year’s subscription.” 
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Misnomer 


I just now bumped it, 

And how I did groan! 

Why on earth do they call it 
The “funny bone’’? 


Wisdom 


Tired of being a conference doormat, a certain college 
president decided to lend a hand in the recruitment of 
football players. 

Returning, he told the coach, “I saw a team that 
went undefeated, with a line that averages 145, backs 
weighing 135, and with no outstanding passer or 
kicker.” 

“You didn’t waste any scholarships on those little 
guys, I hope,” said the coach. 

“No,” replied the president. 
coach as your successor.” 


“But I hired their 


Catch-All 


The modern woman doesn’t need an attic — as long 
as she has a purse. 


Secretaryship 


Busy Executive: “Miss Jones, where’s my pencil?” 

Miss Jones: “‘ Why, it’s behind your ear, Mr. Brown.” 

Busy Executive: “‘Come now, Miss Jones, I’m a busy 
man. Which ear?” 


Daffynitions 


RELIABLE SOURCE: The guy you just met. 


UNDER ACTIVE CONSIDERATION: We’re 
looking in the files for it. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Trained, experienced college teacher of secretarial 
studies with an M.A. degree wants a position in a good 
standard college or university for the fall of 1960. Ad- 
dress, No. 10. 





Experienced administrator-instructor available im- 
mediately this fall. Former business college owner and 
president, capable in management, able to teach or 
supervise in any department. Will consider permanent 
position in any location. Unmarried. Address, No. 11. 


Woman with M.A. degree and sixteen years experience 
teaching typing shorthand, bookkeeping, spelling, and 
business English desires change of position. Prefers 
eastern North Carolina. Address, No. 20. 


Young lady, 24, single, with B.S. ay in business 

education, desires teaching position in high school, busi- 

ness school, or college. Has had experience in high school 

and a business school. Presently working on M.S. degree 

a — education. Available September 1. Address, 
0. 22. 





Single man, with 10 years teaching opatene. desires 
teaching position in typing, shorthand, kkeeping and 
English. Can also teach social studies. Address, No. 23. 





Teacher with Bachelor and Master’s degrees in busi- 
ness education. Accounting is major field of interest. 
Teaching experience at college and private business 
school levels. South preferred. Address, No. 26. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


First class school registrar wanted for large business 
college in city of 250,000 population in the southeastern 
part of the United States. Registrar will be capable of 
earning $12,000 to $15,000 a year. Must have car. No 
competition. Compensation will be based upon 20 per 
cent commission for all city business and 30 per cent 
commission for all country business plus advance 
registration fees. Applicants must be between the ages 
of 30 and 55. Please send sales record of proven ability 
in first letter. Prefer a registrar who has had experience 
in a southern college, but will consider all applicants who 
are experienced. Please send photo and personal descrip- 
tion. Address, No. 12. 





Business college manager wanted to take charge of a 
Florida business college. Must have a degree in business 
education and experience in school management. Op- 
portunity for wife to teach secretarial subjects if quali- 

ed. Send resumé. Address, No. 13. 


Man and wife wanted for positions in southeast. Above 
average earnings with opportunity for right party to buy 
an interest in the school. Address, No. 14. 





Experienced field man with proven record wanted by 
growing eastern school. Facilities include campus, two 
classroom buildings, dormitories, fraternities and sorori- 
ties. Rounded social and extra curricular activities. 
Leads furnished, but qualifications for working with 
guidance counselors important. Address, No. 21. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Unmarried, outstanding business college executive and 
teacher, long successful business college president, de- 
sires to lease business college, with purchase option. Will 
buy on contract or consider partnership or other arrange- 
ment. Can assume operation on brief notice. Please 
give full details. Address, No. 15. 


Small Business College in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, or Florida. Give details including price in first 
letter. Address, No. 25. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old, established school for sale with excellent name, 
located in prosperous, growing southwest community. 
Owner desires to devote his time to other interests. 
Address, No. 16. 





Well established business school for sale in fast growing 
Texas city. Exceptional opportunity. Owner wishes to 
retire. Address, No. 17. 





Secretarial school for sale. Established sixty years, on 
basis of satisfied pupils — without advertising. Enjoys 
enviable reputation among vocational guidance workers 
in New York City. Capacity for sixty pupils (adjacent 
additional floor space available) with very low overhead. 
Owner desires to retire. Address, No. 19. 





Business College for sale, enrollment sufficient for two 
or three teachers. Established 1937. Located in progres- 
sive Mississippi Delta town. A real bargain. Owner 
retiring. Address, No. 24. 


FOR SALE 


Stenograph machine for sale. Late model, slightly 
used, new condition. Located in New York City. Price, 
$75. Address, No. 18. 





Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 56-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a summary of all the rules of punctuation, 
spacing, style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, salutations, and other mechanical features 
of writing. It correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, and may be 
used in typewriting, office practice or English classes. Price 12 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Simple language and clear directions 
for easy learning by the 






low-ability student 








CLERICAL 
| RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 





Here is a textbook that is carefully designed to provide the skills and under- 
standings that the low-ability student can use in simple clerical jobs. Learning 
situations that relate to his own life experiences are provided. There is a flexi- 
bility in subject matter that makes it easy to cope with short attention span, 
short interest span, low reading level, poor preparation, wide range of abilities 
in narrow interest areas, and a mind of limited range and breadth. 


Topics in CLERICAL RECORD KEEPING are arranged to help the student 
realize the purpose and value of the work assigned. Unrelated ‘busy work’’ 
is avoided. Two workbooks are available to provide the kind of practical activity 
that is needed to motivate students with a low capacity learning level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Cooperation Between 
Departments Pays Dividends 
(Submitted by Mary Witherow 


St. Louis Public Schools 
St. Louis, Missouri) 


In a school system the size of the one in 
which I am presently teaching it is possible 
to teach for a semester without having 
visited some of the other departments in 
the building. Each teacher in our depart- 
ment acts as an advisor to about twenty 
students; we work out their programs, 
making suggestions that they take certain 
courses because of aptitudes shown on tests, 
by previous grades in subjects, or by student 
interest —in reality we don’t know very 
much about some of the courses we recom- 
mend. Actually, if we didn’t have monthly 
faculty meetings, we would teach an entire 
term without seeing some of our co-workers. 

Needless to say, in a system with such 
diverse interests it is good to have some 
unification factors. This is the main reason 
why I do not object to the production work 
assigned to my advanced secretarial practice 
class — it gives me a remote chance to see 
the type of work done in some of the other 
departments. We duplicate not only tests 
for these other departments, but also guide 
sheets for chemistry classes, instructions for 
sewing classes, recipes for foods classes, tool 
patterns for shop, and so forth. 

I do not pretend to even look at all the 
material that comes in for production. We 
use a plan whereby a student secretary for 
the week accepts all assignments as they are 
delivered to the room. This student secretary 
makes a notation of the person for whom the 
work is being done, number of copies desired, 
room to which the completed work is to 
be delivered, and the date of delivery. Using 
the rotation plan in our class, the material 


is given to the students who are assigned to 
production for the two-week period. 

I do not mean to imply that all the 
activities of the secretarial practice class are 
confined to jobs for other departments in 
the school, quite the opposite is true. Many 
opportunities are presented when we call 
on other departments for assistance. For 
example, the mural in our room was made 
by the art class, showing a panoramic view 
of our machines and tasks. A group of 
students in the art class prepared this mural, 
and it gave them a chance to visit the 
secretarial practice room and see the type of 
equipment used in the department and 
observe the general office atmosphere of the 
room. 

Yes, we frequently call on the machine 
shop, too. They constructed the three- 
telephone unit equipped with a loud-speaker 
which we use in learning telephone tech- 
niques and manners. More recently the 
machine shop made us lifts for the machine 
table legs to accommodate the taller stu- 
dents. 

Cooperation between the many depart- 
ments of a school does pay. It is a broaden- 
ing experience for the faculty as well as the 
students to know what the other depart- 
ments are doing. We learn to understand 
and appreciate the efforts and work of the 
other teachers and students. We realize that 
our department is really not the only 
department in the school, but rather a part 
of the whole educational pattern. In reality, 
we can all accomplish much more if we will 
cooperate and work together. 








Mississippi Business Teachers 
Meeting 


The Mississippi Business Education Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers at the 
annual spring meeting that was held in the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson: president, 
Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi College, Clinton; 
vice president, James Wykle, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus; secre- 
tary, Vera Smith, Jackson Central High, 
Jackson; treasurer, Mrs. Iva Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi College; senior college representative 
on executive council, Frances Skulley, 
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Mississippi College; junior college repre- 
sentative on executive council, Mrs. Jessie 
M. Everett, East Central Junior College, 
Decatur; high school representative on 
executive council, Kathleen Arrington, Semi- 
nary High School. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Dr. Joseph A. Greene, Jr., Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, were the 
speakers. 
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A New 3rd Edition 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Peter L. Agnew 





Now you can get a completely new typing 
set for your typewriting and/or office practice 
classes. The third edition of TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE is the result of continued 
experience and use in thousands of classrooms 
throughout the country. This background as- 
sures you a more practical typing set. The 
forty jobs that the student performs for the 
Henry A. Montgomery Company represent a 
rather complete selection of jobs that are com- 


monly performed on the typewriter by office 
workers. 





The forms in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE are exact replicas of those used in various business offices. 
The factual data on the forms and in the letters were drawn from 


the files of actual companies. The jobs run through approximately 
six months to give continuity. 


Your students will like the new third edition of TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE because it will give them office experience 
in the classroom. 


Make a note now to order this 
set from the office nearest you. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof... 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 
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